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HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133-20th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Colorful 24’ x 37” 
WALL CHART 


canned food 
buying... 


Fresh lift 
for Spring Classes 


Here’s a brand new, simplified visual 
aid . . . the CANNED Foop BuyING 
GUIDE wall chart. It shows actual can 
sizes, gives approximate net weight and 
cup content of common cans and jars. 


Comes complete 
with these up-to-the-minute 


classroom teaching aids 


for your students 


New materials include leaflets for students’ 
notebooks. Included is information on 
labeling, buying, using, and storing canned 
foods. Menus and recipes are given for 
breakfast, lunch, and supper; with a sample 
market order and work schedule for an 
appetizing, quickly prepared family dinner. 
Nutritive values for average servings, and 
a chart showing can and jar capacity with 
average number of servings for each is also 
included. A list of suggestions for home 
experiences rounds out the unit of canned 
foods supplementary materials. 


Order enough for each student 
in your class. 


Use Coupon Service section, 
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“Peat 


HOREAU once wrote, “The mass 

of men lead lives of quiet des- 

peration.”” We prefer to hold a 
happier belief. Yet after reading this 
month’s lead article on the problems 
teen-age students tell their home- 
making teachers, one can but wonder 
at what an early age this “quiet des- 
peration” must start for some. 

Homemaking courses, so deeply 
concerned with projects which affect 
personal and family living, are par- 
ticularly rich in guidance values. Be- 
lieving that no true teacher can es- 
cape the role of counselor, Dr. 
Eunice E. Herald of Highland Park, 
Michigan, undertook a study of the 
Student Problems as Revealed by 
Homemaking Teacher-Counselors. 
Eighty-six vocational homemaking 
teachers in 77 schools in Michigan 
participated in this study and re- 
ported 1323 problems brought to 
them during one school month. 

Dr. Herald classified these prob- 
lems in seven closely related groups. 
She discusses those dealing with so- 
cial, personal, health, and miscel- 
laneous problems in the lead article, 
page 16. In the March issue she will 
continue her discussion and describe 
problems students have in choice of 
school subject, choice of vocation, 
and choice of college. 

There is no doubt after reading 
Dr. Herald’s article of the depth of 
some students’ difficulties. Verbatim 
statements of questions asked by 
students reveal this plainly. Often it 
must call upon all the teacher’s ex- 
perience to give adequate guidance. 

But how well-equipped are home- 


® Pictured on our career cover this 


month is dietetic intern, Norma Dalesio, 
of Follansbee, West Virginia, as she 


* 
makes friends with a young patient at 
Shadyside Hospital, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Working with children is just 


one of the many varied activites offered 
to the 
her career. 

This photograph, 
captures a pleasant moment in the busy 
life of a dietetic intern, was awarded 
first prize in the Second Annual Photo- 
graphic Contest sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Dietetic 


girl who chooses dietetics as 


attractive which 


Association in 1952. Irene 
Willson, director of the dietary depart- 
ment of Shadyside Hospital, submitted 
the photograph to the contest. 


making teachers to give understand- 
ing counsel? If the student prob- 
lems described by Dr. Herald are 
typical, many arise from fundamen- 
tal emotional needs. How can home- 
making teachers recognize these ba- 
sic needs and what can they do con- 
structively within the limits of 
homemaking teaching to meet them? 

Some answers to these important 
questions may be found in a new 
series of articles by Dr. Louis Raths 
and Dr. Henrietta Fleck of the 
School of Education of New York 
University, which explore the Appli- 
cation of the Needs Theory in Home 
Economics. On page 18 they present 
an overview of the theory. In suc- 
ceeding issues they will discuss the 
identification of needs and specific 
behaviors related to each. 

Dr. Raths and Dr. Fleck co-auth- 
ored the series of articles on What 
Is Home Economics Teaching? which 
appeared in September, 1949, to Jan- 
uary, 1950, issues of this magazine, 
and for which we still get reader re- 
quests. We feel it a distinct privi- 
lege to be able to present the articles 
identifying student problems by Dr. 
Eunice E. Herald, and the new series 
discussing the needs theory by Dr. 
Raths and Dr. Fleck. 


It is the particular problem 
of a monthly magazine that it is im- 
possible to report conventions and 
meetings the same month in which 
they take place. Highlight reports in 
this issue of the American Voca- 
tional Association convention, the 
National Home Demonstration 


Agents’ Association meeting, and the 
National Food and Nutrition Insti- 
tute, will still be news, however, to 
the many who could not attend. See 
pages 19 and 35. 

At the home demonstration agents’ 
meeting William M. Smith, professor 
of family relationships at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, gave the key- 
note talk. We should like to devote 
the balance of this column to ex- 
cerpts from it. Calling on home econ- 
omists to “Take a Walk Around 
Yourself,” he made the following 
points: 

Personality is not what you have; 
it’s what you are. It’s rooted in all 
of the experiences you ever had with 
people, especially your parents. It is 
not easy to change but as long as 
you can learn, you can grow. There 
is some value from time to time in a 
quick check-up. 

1. We overstress physical health 
at the expense of emotional or social 
health. How are we growing socially 

in our ability to get along with 
folk? Are we still developing emo- 
tionally—or do we react as we did 
when mama took us to dancing school 
in third grade? 

2. What are some of the road signs 
in this check-up? What are some of 
the stop-look-listen signals as you 
“take a walk around yourself’? The 
following are not recipes. They are, 
or may be, thought starters. 

STOP talking about the 
“right” way or the “best” way to do 
anything . . . acting as though you 
were unable to make mistakes 
demonstration or teaching techniques 
or methods as ends in themselves... 
emphasizing competition as if it 
were the only process in the sociol- 
ogy book worrying or being 
anxious or afraid. 

LOOK ... for ways to share re- 
sponsibility . . . for opportunities to 
express appreciation or to give rec- 
ognition at what is happening 
in the groups, in the families you 
meet, for relationships count most 

. out for abilities or talents not 
being used and for situations where 
they can be exercised . . . out rather 
than in, ahead rather than back. 

LISTEN ... to the other person’s 
point of view before expressing your 
own; don’t take a strong stand on 
a weak position .. . for what other 
people consider important; what do 
they value? what do they sacrifice 
for? ... for signs of the way your 
presence affects others; keep the 
communication lines open... to the 
world rushing past you and take 
time to catch your own breath. 
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We 
are proud to announce 


the appointment 


of 
EDNA BRYTE BISHOP 


AS EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
of the ADVANCE PATTERN CO. 


EDNA BRYTE BISHOP, originator of the Bishop Mod- 
ern Method of Clothing Construction, will coordinate all 
of the educational activities of ADVANCE. 


Under Mrs. Bishop's supervision a new series of teach- 
ing aids will be distributed to home economics and cloth- 
ing construction teachers, to home demonstration agents, 
and to 4-H leaders. 


Our Educational Department will be delighted to co- 
operate with you in every way possible and we cordially 
invite your inquiries. 


ADVANCE 


PATTERN COMPANY, INC. 
1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NEWS NOTES... 


XTENSION work for home- 

makers in Australia is in its in- 

fancy, according to a report of 
Joan Tully, at present a Cornell Fel- 
lowship student in rural education, 
and an extension officer from the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Women like neat, natty housekeep- 
ing ideas, the kind you find as maga- 
zine fillers, but they are reluctant to 
make important home changes in 
their kitchen arrangements for in- 
stance. “Yet the kitchen is the most 
lived in room in an Australian rural 
home,” Mrs. Tully declared. “It’s 
used for everything from bathing 
the baby to courting. In the kitchen 
you are likely to find not only the 
range and refrigerator—usually elec- 
tric—but also the wireless, and a 
rocking chair for father.” The farm 
homemaker prepares five meals for 
her family and the hired help, and 
spends most of her day working at 
this chore. 

Some Australian homes have 
sink, just a rainwater tap about 18 
inches from the floor fed by gravity 
from an outside storage tank. Water 
is precious in Australia’s dry areas. 
Mrs. Tully has interested some home- 
makers in improving their kitchens 
through demonstrations in a model 
kitchen. She is also writing a 
kitchen planning bulletin. 


no 


Women in the Population 


Much concern has been expressed 
about the increasing trend toward 
more women than men in the popu- 
lation of ‘the United States. But the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S.D.A. suggests that this has 
been overemphasized as a problem. 
Men still outnumber women in al- 
most every age group of the rural or 
farm population, though the reverse 
is true in cities. But even in towns 
and cities, there are more single men 
than women under the age of 45 
years, and the scarcity of single 
women in rural and farm areas is 
pronounced. 

Among the widowed and divorced, 


women strikingly outnumber men. 


Probable reasons for this are: men 
have higher mortality rates than 
women, age for age; husbands 
usually are older than their wives 
and therefore less likely to outlive 
them; and older men are more likely 
to remarry than older women. The 
smaller proportion of widows on 
farms may indicate that women are 
likely to leave the farm or sell it af- 
ter they are widowed. 


Homemaking Hours 


City and farm women spend prac- 
tically the same number of hours per 
week in homemaking. However, the 
time spent on different tasks varies 
quite a bit. A survey by the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the U.S.D.A. 
shows that farm homemakers spend 
about 52 hours a week in home- 
making. City homemakers average 
49 hours a week. The larger farm 
figure may be because the average 
farm family is larger than the aver- 
age city family. The farm home- 
maker spends more time getting 
meals, cleaning house, mending and 
sewing, and doing laundry. City 
homemakers spend more time caring 
for children and shopping. 


MEET 

OUR NEW 
ASSISTANT 
EDITOR 


Newest member of our Practical 
Home Economics staff is Jacqueline 
de Goumois Bloch. She_ replaces 
Marge Mothersill who has returned 
to Minnesota where her husband is 
studying for a Ph.D. 

Newly married, Mrs. Bloch re- 
ceived her B.A. in home economics 
from Queens College, New York, and 
her M.S. in foods and nutrition from 
the University of Wisconsin. While 
at Wisconsin, she worked as a grad- 
uate research assistant, doing re- 
search on dairy products and bakery 
goods. She also conducted radio pro- 
grams for homemakers over station 
WHA, Madison, Wisconsin. Her 
marriage brought her back to New 
York, where her husband, a Ph.D., 
is doing research in biochemistry at 
Columbia University. 


Consumer Consultants 


Appointment of sixteen women to 
serve as consumer consultants to the 
Food and Drug Administration’s 
District Offices was announced late 
last year. The consultants will an- 
swer a long-felt need on the part of 
the Administration to establish 
closer contact with the buying pub- 


Dates to Remember 





FEBRUARY |2—Lincoln's Birthday 

14—St. Valentine's Day 

18—Ash Wednesday 

22—George Washington's Birthday 
MARCH 17—St. Patrick's Day 
APRIL 5—Easter 


14—Pan American Day 
25-May 2—National Baby Week 


10—Mother's Day 


Scotland 





21-23—Department of Home Economics of the National Education Association 
regional meeting, Hotel Statier, Los Angeles, California 


MAY 3-9—National Home Demonstration Week 


JUNE 23-26—American Home Economics 44th annual meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 
JULY 2-6—Future Homemakers of America 3rd National Convention, Columbus, Ohio 


AUGUST 12-18—Eighth International Congress on Home Economics, Edinburgh, 
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lic. In past years, consumer groups | 
have been of real service in connec- 
tion with the problems of establish- | 
ing food standards, but there had 
been no formal arrangement for ob- | 
taining their assistance. 

The consultants differ widely 1n | 
educational background, social and | 
civic affiliations, but all have a broad | 


knowledge of consumer habits, ex- | 


pectations, and preferences in the | 
purchase of food and drugs. 


the educational field, others 
homemakers with wide responsibili- 


ties in women’s organizations, some | 
and others | 
have only practical experience in the | 


are home economists, 
field. 

The over-all purpose of the pro- 
gram is to make the work of the | 
Food and Drug Administration more 
responsive to consumer needs. In 
line with this, most of the consul- | 
tants have already been given as- | 
signments to make consumer surveys | 
relating to the establishment of food 
standards. 


From Here to There— 


M. Thelma Bly has been appointed | 
Division Home Service Director of | 
the Southern Union Gas Company, | 
with headquarters in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Formerly, Miss Bly | 
was with the Central Electric Gas | 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, and be- | 
fore that she was with the Wiscon- | 
sin Power and Light Company. 


Rose Mary Guerra has been ap- | 
pointed director of the newly cre- | 
ated Home Economics Department of | 
the Easy Washing Machine Corpo- 
ration, Syracuse. A _ graduate of | 
Syracuse University, Miss Guerra 
was an associate home equipment | 
editor for American Home Magazine, 
and before that was with the Crosley 
Division of the AVCO Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Mary K. Farnen has joined the staff | 
of Capper’s Farmer to fill a newly 
created position of assistant editor, 
specializing in foods and equipment. 
Following her graduation from Mis- 
souri University, Miss Farnen 
worked with the Sealtest Labora- 
tories of Franklin Ice Cream in 
Kansas, and later with the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company. 


Julia Hunter, home economics direc- 
tor of the Lone Star Gas. Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, has been appointed chair- 
man of the 1953 Home Service Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associ- 
ation. A graduate of Texas State 
College for Women, she became a 
home service director in 1944. 
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Some | 
hold other important assignments in | 
are | 


14,116 teachers have asked for it! 
145,653 copies now in use in classrooms! 


teaching 
money management 
is easier 
EE" 

than you 


think 


ew provocative teaching aid 


makes personal budgeting 
and Life Insurance fun for 
your classes 


Make it fun and you make it easy. That’s a good 
rule to follow when you teach a subject that is often 
made difficult and hard to understand. ‘‘Moderns 
Make Money Behave”’ was written with the high 
school student in mind. Its simple, forthright style 
captures interest by projecting the problems of money 
within the everyday life of the student himself. 


Developed by prominent Home Economics Educators 
This brand-new unit was prepared in co-operation with 
Mrs. Ione Baal, Des Moines, Iowa, public schools; 
Miss Dorothy Ellen Jones, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, 
Chief of Homemaking Education, State of Michigan. 


Send for Free Teacher’s Edition 
You’ll want to consider this teaching aid for your classes. 
Why not send for the special teacher’s edition now. 
This attractive 20-page booklet, complete with illustrations, 
includes a resource unit outline, learning experiences, 
test suggestions and reference materials. If, after reviewing it, 
you agree that ‘“Moderns Make Money Behave” is an 
excellent manual for your classes, student copies may be 
secured without charge. Simply send us the coupon on page 28 
Sorry, not available in Canada 


Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





co Eres the first new kind of salad 


Souffle 


Jell-O and 
) Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise discovery makes easy, 
fast molded salads 
with entirely new texture and flavor! 


Here’s an exciting new experience for your students that will 
stimulate their interest in salads, and give them a great deal of 
creative satisfaction as well. 

It’s the brand-new family of Souffié Salads—that are so easy 
and foolproof even beginners can make them successfully. 
And so speedy, too, thanks to this new Jell-O and Whole-Egg 
Mayonnaise method! 

All you need is Jell-O, Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise, and your favorite fruits, vegetables, fish, 
chicken, etc. (see basic recipe). Creamy-smooth and rich, 
you’ve never tasted salads like these before! Send for free 
recipes for hearty and party Soufflé Salads, luncheon, 
appetizer, and side-dish salads—plus suggested combinations 
that will help students create appealing and delicious Soufflé 
Salads of their own. 


which this new salad idea was expressly 


vo Ol Pe S FOR UNIFORMLY FINE RESULTS, be 
eA, Good Honsohsoping un \ sure to use only Jell-O and Best Foods 
oo | <Cn or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise, with 

Y created by our Consumer Kitchens. 


Made with JELL-O 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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in years! 


Qa lads made the new FASTFROST way/ 
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1. Dissolve 1 pkg. Lemon or Lime Jell-O 2. Quick-chill in freezing unit (without 3. Fold in 1 to 244 cups vegetables, fruits, 





in 1 cup hot water. Add % cup cold 
water, 1 to 2 tablespoons vinegar or 
lemon juice, and 4% cup Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise, salt, 
pepper. Blend well with rotary beater. 
Pour into refrigerator freezing tray. 


changing control) 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until the mixture is firm about 1 inch 
from edge but soft in center. Then turn 
mixture into a bowl and whip with a 
rotary egg beater until fluffy and 
creamy-smooth. 


fish, poultry, meat, cheese, or eggs. Pour 
into 1-quart or individual molds. Chill 
until firm in refrigerator (not freezing 
unit) 30 to 60 mins. Serve on greens 
with additional Real Mayonnaise, if 
desired. Serves 4 to 6. 








and Best Foods - Hellmann's ne wero 


BEST FOODS AND HELLMANN'S ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE BEST FOODS. INC, @ 
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Food for Life 


Edited by Ralph W. Gerard 

The University of Chicago Press 

Price $4.75 Pp. 302 1952 

A truly unique and comprehensive 
survey of the fundamentals of nutri- 
tion, this book was prepared by six 
distinguished authorities in the field. 
The entire text was then rewritten, 
with the sanction of the individual 
authors, for greater readability in 
the home or in the school. 

More than 75 ingenious drawings 
present the most complex body func- 
tions in terms that are intelligible 
and interesting even to one who may 
have no technical knowledge on the 
subject — the processes of metabol- 
ism, especialiy, are presented with 
outstanding clarity. The final chap- 
ter emphasizes the need for a better 
understanding of nutrition if the 
peoples of the world are to be fed 
and nourished adequately. 

This attractive, authoritative book 
should be welcome as a college text, 
or as a reference for members of the 
community who wish a more thor- 
ough knowledge of nutrition. 

-~Reviewed by 
JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 


Nutrition and Diet 
in Health and Disease 

By James S. McLester 

and William J. Darby 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 

Price $10.00 Pp. 710 1952 

The sixth edition of this compre- 
hensive text by McLester is marked 
by the appearance of a collaborator 
on the title page, William J. Darby, 
Director of the Division of Nutrition 
at Vanderbilt University. The new 
edition has been completely revised 
to incorporate the latest develop- 
ments in all aspects of nutrition and 
diet. The new system of dietary 
equivalents for planning diabetic 
diets has been added, and alterations 
have been made in the dietary plans 
in keeping with the growing ten- 
dency to keep therapeutic diets as 
simple as possible. 


th 


REVIEW 


Although the highly technical 
treatment of the material and the 
high cost will preclude its use in 
high schools, this should prove a val- 
ued text and reference book for col- 
lege dietary studies. 

J. DE G. 


Handbook of Diet Therapy 

By Dorothea Turner 

The University of Chicago Press 

Price $3.50 Pp. 121 1952 

Definitions and descriptions of 
therapeutic diets have been brought 
up to date in this revised and en- 
larged edition of the Handbook of 
Diet Therapy, sponsored by the 
American Dietetic Association. This 
book has proved itself of great use- 
fulness to doctors, nurses, dietitians, 
and students of diet therapy. The 
revision follows the same organiza- 
tion as the first edition, which makes 
possible a new clarity and simplicity 
in the presentation of diet therapy. 
Each dietary plan has been outlined 
as nearly as possible as an adaption 
of a normal diet to insure an opti- 
mum of nutrients. The values of key 
foods and groups are given, provid- 
ing flexibility for adjustments to 
the needs of individual patients. 

J. DE G. 


Readings in Marriage and the Family 

By Judson T. Landis 

and Mary G. Landis 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

Price $5.65 Pp. 460 1952 

This is a fine compilation of ar- 
ticles and papers which report on the 
many research studies that have con- 
tributed significantly to basic knowl- 
edge of marriage and the family. 
The authors have included papers 
which take opposing viewpoints to 
help students study the various sub- 
jects objectively. The book is recom- 
mended for use either as a reference 
source or as a text to be supple- 
mented by lectures and class discus- 
sions. 

The papers are organized under 
chapter headings and are presented 


in logical sequence. The first chapter 
presents discussions on the contem- 
porary American family. Others deal 
with mate selection, marriage, chil- 
dren, and old age. 

—Reviewed, by FLORENCE STASSEN 


How to Upholster Furniture 

By Kay Hardy 

Funk and Wagnalls, New York 

Price $3.75 Pp. 182 1952 

Detailed step-by-step directions 
are given in this book for upholster- 
ing furniture. The author takes into 
consideration all the various types of 
furniture that the homemaker might 
want to upholster from a seat pad of 
an occasional chair to redesigning 
and upholstering a large sofa. There 
is also a section devoted to head- 
boards and valances. Sketches and 
photographs throughout the text 
illustrate some of the techniques 
used in upholstery. 

Kay Hardy is the author of sev- 
eral books on home decorating, in- 
cluding How to Make Your Own 
Slipcover, reviewed in our October 
1952 issue. 

F. S. 


Modern Textiles 

By Norma Hollen 

and Jane Saddler 

Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis 

Price $2.25 Pp. 138 1952 

This paper - covered, spiral - bound 
book could serve as an excellent text 
or reference for the study of clothing 
and household textiles. The authors, 
both of Iowa State College, have con- 
densed a great deal of material into 
compact and usable form. Dividing 
the study into three sections— 
Fibers, Fabrics, and Finishes—they 
present up-to-date information in 
each category. Proper emphasis is 
given to the man-made fibers, mod- 
ern constructions, and recently devel- 
oped finishes. Both diagrams and 
photographs are used for iiliustra- 
tion. An appendix gives formulas 
for fiber molecule structures and out- 
lines tests for fiber identification. 

R. R. 


A Manual for Textile Buying 


By Adella Eppel Ginter 

Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis 

Price $1.50 Pp. 67 1952 

The author, an associate professor 
of home economics at the University 
of Missouri, writes that this manual 
was prepared as a study guide for 
buying problems related to textiles. 
Questions are listed for 21 specific 
buying problems in the area of 
clothing and household textiles. Long 
lists of references follow each set of 
questions from which the student can 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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NEW MOVIE ON IRONING ACETATE 
IT’S CALLED “THE LIGHT TOUCH”’ 


Using the “light touch” is a new and easier 
way of ironing. It was developed by Celanese 
research for ironing fabrics woven of acetate. 
Since these fabrics have special qualities all 
their own, they naturally require a different 
ironing method. For instance, acetate fabrics 
don’t have to be ironed completely dry—use 
a low iron temperature and just enough pres- 
sure to smooth out the wrinkles. This light 
touch makes for more effortless ironing— 
makes clothing upkeep easier. 
The movie demonstrates just how to use this 
new method. It is 16 MM black and white, 
running time twelve minutes. To 
obtain a print on a loan basis, simply 
write to the Educational Depart- 
ment at Celanese, stating your choice 
for date of showing. 
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electricity IS 
a woman’s business 


Teach tomorrow's home- 
makers how to avoid annoying 
blackouts, blinking lights, unsafe, 
unsightly octopus tangles and all 
the other troubles and inconven- 
iences that result from insufficient 
wiring. With the National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau’s Lesson Plan Book, 
prepared by experts especially for 
your use, this vital subject is easily 
taught. 

4-part Lesson Projects cover 
electricity as it relates to home 
planning, interior decoration and 
kitchen and laundry efficiency. 
Teachers are enthusiastic about 
using them. Each lesson provides 
simple explanations and solutions. 
This year, new Student Study 
Sheets make teaching of this su’: 
ject even easier. 

Send for 

FREE Lesson Plan Book 
Its Relationship 
to Modern Homemaking” plus new 
Student Study Sheets. 


“Electric Wiring 


Use coupon on page 28 
or write to: 


NATIONAL Aosounre Wrainc BUREAU 


55 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK 17. N Y 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 8) 


acquire information on the topic. 
Space is left on sheets directly op- 
posite the questions for the student 
to write in her findings. “Market 
Survey” forms are inserted after 
each problem to help organize data 
collected in the study of prevailing 
market products. 

This manual is also paper-covered 
and spiral- bound for convenient 
usage. —R. R. 


Embroidery Designer's Sketch Book 

By Kay Kohler 

Pitman Publishing Corp., New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 60 1952 

Clear drawings and helpful de- 
scriptions make this a useful “idea” 
book. Sources of designs are the 
Near East and almost every country 
of Europe. Some are modern and 
some date back to 1600. Ambitious 
needleworkers will find elaborate 
stitchery suggestions, but some sim- 
ple border designs may be readily 
copied or adapted. The sketches are 
in black and white only, but the text 
gives information on typical color- 
ings. 

Reviewed by JESSIE CAPLIN 


Early American Designs 
1. Ceramics; 2. Toleware 

By Erwin O. Christensen 

Pitman Publishing Corp., New York 

Price $1.75 Pp. 48 each 1952 

These sketch books have been pre- 
pared by the curator of the Index 
of American Design of the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
The first contains a_ selection of 
ceramic decorations from American 
folk art. Though reproduced in black 
and white only, the renderings are 
extremely useful representations of 
designs on early stoneware, redware, 
and china. Both actual-size repro- 
ductions and line drawings of sim- 
ple motifs are included. 

The second book offers designs 
from early American painted tin or 
toleware taken from art museums, 
historical societies, and private col- 
lections. The plates in this book are 
rendered in the same fashion as in 
the one on Ceramics. 

These books should be invaluable 
to students of early American art as 
an authentic source of information 
and for design inspirations. 


R. R. 


Booklets Worth Knowing About— 
Family Use of Farm Homes, by 
Alice C. Thorpe and Irma H. Gross, 
reports their study of 50 farm fami- 
lies to learn the amount and kinds 


of use these families gave their 
homes. The study indicates housing 
conditions and requirements consid- 
ered important by farm families. 
Living rooms are ranked as favorites 
and dining rooms as essential. This 
is Technical Bulletin 227, of the 
Michigan State College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, East Lansing. 


Basic Distances in 100 Farm 
Homes, by Clara Ann Ridder, reports 

e distances between major work 
places in farm kitchens and the dis- 
stances at which homemakers stored 
frequently - used items of food and 
equipment. It reveals the home- 
makers’ practices in assembling ma- 
terials for six common tasks in food 
preparation. This is Bulletin 879 of 
the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York. 


Laundering Procedures for Pin- 
wale Corduroy describes the study 
of the effects of certain laundering 
procedures upon properties of light- 
weight cotton corduroy and on three 
types of seams, and makes recom- 
mendations for satisfactory launder- 
ing methods. The investigation was 
made by Henrietta M. Thompson, 
Helen A. Wellington, and Florence 
E. Petzel and is reported in Bulletin 
No. 16 issued by the School of Home 
Economics, University of Alabama. 


Psychological Effects of Clothing, 
Part I, is a survey of the thinking 
of college girls on the subject of 
clothes, conducted by Mary S. Ryan. 
Copies may be procured by writing 
to the Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 
New York. Bulletin number is 882. 


Exploring Your Personality a 
new addition to the series of Life 
Adjustment Booklets prepared by 
Science Research Associates is an 
interesting booklet designed to help 
young people better understand their 
personalities, and the problems of 
adjustment. Single copies may be 
purchased at 40 cents each from 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, IIl- 
inois. Quantity prices will be sent 
on request. 


Laundering Blankets in Automatic 
Washers and Dryers is a detailed re- 
port of experiments conducted on 
woolen blankets by Elaine K. Weav- 
er, Martha A. Plonk and Marea F. 
Bordt at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio. It 
contains the newest information on 
laundering blankets. Research Bul- 
letin 717. 
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BREAKFAST NEWS FOR TEACHERS — STUDENTS 





































































An exclusive cooking process actually improves the 
protein in NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT over that in 
natural wheat. Recent tests prove it — conclusively. 
\ This economical family breakfast supplies FINER 
PROTEIN plus all the other benefits of 100% whole 
wheat —vitamins, minerals, wheat germ and bran. 
The “sweet-wheat” flavor is delicious. Try it yourself 









FOR A 
BETTER 
BREAKFAST— 
NABISCO 
SHREDDED 
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NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT contains 


FINER PROTEIN 

















than natural 


—<<m=, _ Wheat itself! 





SCIENTIFIC PROOF! 


One NABISCO SHREDD 
. . ED 
Biscuit and | cup of milk ore 





give you MORE PROTEIN 
2 slices of bacon and 1 


Saas 


which cost 2 times 
more PROTEIN than 3 s 


— than 
egg... 


as much— 
ausages... 


which cost 3 3) 
And give you 
Protein at less ¢ 
the other 18 lead 


mes as much. 
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ost than any of 
ing cold cereals. 







with milk, sugar and fruit. 
Recommend it to students and their parents. 

For bright ideas on all kinds of delightful break- 
fasts, send for NEW FREE unit—-“‘Make Mine Break- 
fast.”” Mail coupon below, today! 


Pwr ase ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


I NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y., Dept. P-2 I 
l FR EE | Please send me without charge, 
I ® copies of “Make Mine Breakfast” | 
| which includes 3 student project sheets for each 
| brochure. l 
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] CE i ecdee wien ee Rie Se ede ced Nk6wd 6 66566004 CO 04608 | 
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York State farmers and home- 

makers are also becoming fa- 
miliar to farmers and homemakers 
in Europe, if the Cornell-made. films 
ordered for overseas use is an indi- 
cation. 

In October, 1952, the visual aids 
section of the Department of Exten- 
sion Teaching and Information of 
the University sent copies of 15 films 
to Europe. Most of these films are 
of the basic “how-to-do” type, and 
range from canning and freezing to 
haymaking and gardening. Orders 
for the films have come from Agri- 
culture and State Department agen- 
cies, and from United Nation com- 
mittees. 

Cornell also reports that the use of 
Kodachrome slides is another way 
the agriculture and homemaking 
story is being carried to many parts 
of the world. Hundreds of these have 
been ordered by foreign visitors for 
use when they return to their native 
countries. 


Pivot sit that have helped New 


Personal Health 
Personal Health for Girls is the 
title of a new Coronet sound film. 
Peggy, an attractive, modern high 
school girl, shares with the audience 
her routine of daily health habits 
necessary to social poise and self- 
confidence. Cleanliness, proper com- 
plexion care, moderate exercise, and 
the importance of a balanced diet are 
some of the features that will be 

meaningful to young girls 
Elizabeth S. Avery, Consultant in 
Health Education for the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation of the 
N.E.A., was the educational collabo- 
rator. This 1 reel sound film may be 
ordered from Coronet Films, 65 East 
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South Water Street, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. Cost is $50 for black and white, 
$100 for color. 

You may also obtain free copies 
of the new Reference Directory, 
which lists all Coronet teaching films 
produced through December 1952, by 
writing to the same address. 


Easier Bedmaking 

The National Cotton Council has 
announced the release of a new 16 
mm., 12!4 minute, sound film, One- 
Third of Your Life, which illustrates 
how to make a bed in three minutes. 
Dramatizing the benefits of clean 
sheets to the one-third of one’s life 
which is spent in sleeping, the film 
demonstrates a simplified, one - trip 
method of making beds. The basic 
idea is to start with both sheets and 
the blanket in place, and to perform 
all the tucking-in operations in one 
continuous trip around the bed. Also 
demonstrated are short-cuts for 
washing and ironing sheets. 

The film is being released in full 
color for showing by women’s clubs, 
schools, and other interested groups. 


Prints are available, on loan, from 
the National Cotton Council, 271 
Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


New Movie Projector 

The Brownie Movie Projector, a 
new, inexpensive, 8mm. projector 
has been announced recently by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The new 
projector is designed to provide 
high-quality projected images, and 
features maximum simplicity of op- 
eration, with a new type of “floating- 
power” control. A single knob can 
be positioned for either forward 
projection, “stills,” reverse projec- 
tion, or motor rewind. 

To simplify threading, an easily 
followed film path is printed on the 
plate behind the sprockets. The 
projector, to be priced at $62.50, will 
sell complete with a 30-inch-wide, 
Brownie Projection screen for $67. 


Source of Films 

Are you making use of the motion 
pictures produced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges? Many 
interesting films are available for 
loan, sale, or rental through the State 
film libraries. These libraries may 
be reached through the Extension 
office at the college of agriculture in 
your state. The films cover many 
areas of farming and homemaking, 
including preservation and nutrition. 


TV Coverage 

The U.S. D.A. reports that tele- 
vision is proving to be an outstand- 
ing teaching aid in the fields of gar- 
dening, canning, and freezing for 
families in urban as well as rural 
areas. And television receiving sets 
are most numerous in thickly settled 
areas in the vicinity of the larger 
cities. Although the areas covered 
by present facilities are somewhat 
limited, new stations are steadily be- 
ing established so that wide coverage 
can be looked for in the near future. 


New film shows wasteful motion of ordinary bedmaking with light strapped to home- 
maker's wrist. One-trip bedmaking, shown at left, requires less time and energy. 
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New easy way 
to clean and protect 
kitchen equipment 


Magic blend of detergents and wax 
cleans — and waxes as it cleans 


JUBILEE js an improved creamy wax-cleaner, easier to use and 
far more effective. It's especially recommended for cleaning and 
protecting kitchen cabinets, ranges, refrigerators, freezers, laun- 
dry appliances, woodwork, painted or chrome furniture, tile or 
painted walls—all those surfaces in the kitchen which collect 


fingermarks, greasy cooking films, spilled foods, and stains. 


Gentle as a hand lotion! JUBILEE contains no strong 
alkalies or gritty abrasives to deteriorate the finish or irritate 
your hands. You've seen paint and enamel dulled, even worn 
down to the wood or metal base by the constant use of harsh 
cleaners. Remind students that it’s just poor management to abuse 
costly installations. JUBILEE cleans kitchen equipment safely 
and makes future cleaning easier because the surface is pro- 


tected with wax. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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The combined efforts of Talon Educational 
Service and Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop, noted 
sewii.g authority, have developed a method 
of zipper application more streamlined and 
efficient than anything sewing research 
has yet produced. Pins and basting are 
completely eliminated. Once mastered, this 
simple and rapid method produces a pro- 

fessional application in a matter of minutes. 

Three important FREE teaching aids present 

ee with brief and clear text matter 

oe Divbds die illustrations. 

im inane Zipper material 

++ + 1M 90 ee editions immediately 

section to order, 
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eacher’s 


file on zippers contains detailed 
instructions and current sewing 
fips for the no-pin, no basting 


zipper application 


method of 2 
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NO MORE PINNING 
NO MORE BASTING 


zipper application method! 
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BY EUNICE E. HERALD 


is one of the most important 
phases of the homemaking pro- 
gram. This is particularly true in 
a program which has as its major 
goal the growth of all individuals 
and groups through effective partici- 
pation in all phases of home and 
family life education, which are car- 
ried on in the school, which are par- 
ticipated in at home, or which enter 
into the community as a whole. 
Guidance occurs in present-day 
schools as (1) an integrated part of 
all good homemaking teaching, and 
(2) as a specialized function which 
begins where good classroom teach- 
ing in homemaking leaves off. It is 
with both of these phases of 
guidance that teachers of home- 
making must concern themselves. 
Because no true teacher can es- 


Gi: DANCE, including counselling, 


cape the role of counselor, vocational 
homemaking teachers have a definite 
responsibility for the guidance of 
their students. 

It is true that classroom guidance 
often has an advantage over individ- 
ual guidance in the consideration of 


many typical adolescent problems. 
The reason for this is that a pupil 
has the opportunity, while in the 
group, to look at her problems more 
objectively, especially when she sees 
that others have, or have had, similar 
problems. 

Homemaking teachers believe that 
the homemaking courses have great- 
er possibilities for the development 
of a more free and personal rela- 
tionship between the teacher and 
pupils than do other courses. The 
content of homemaking courses is 
particularly rich in guidance values. 
These courses are concerned with 
projects which affect personal and 
family living, which foster the de- 
velopment of wholesome personali- 
ties, and with the working out of 
satisfying human relationships. Such 


This is the first of two articles sum- 
marizing research carried on by Dr. 
Herald which included 86 vocational 
homemaking teachers in 77 second- 
ary schools in Michigan. Dr. Herald 
teaches homemaking in the Highland 
Park, Michigan schools. 
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STUDENT PROBLEMS 


courses provide many opportunities 
for a variety of experiences which 
help to meet the individual needs, 
the interests, and the capacities of 
the pupils, as well as to help them 
find their places in the vocational 
world. 

The informal organization of the 
homemaking class in the secondary 
school lends itself to friendly per- 
sonal contacts between teachers and 
pupils. Other means of getting bet- 
ter acquainted with them are visits 
to their homes, and chats with their 
parents. Autobiographical sketches, 
personality tests, and rating sheets 
also may be used to help the teacher 
known her students better. 

However, because of the personal 
nature of many problems which in- 
volve family relationships, health, 
and social pressures, individual con- 
ferences should always be available 
to students. They may here ask for 
personal help in adjusting to many 
individual and group problems in or- 
der that they may feel more secure 
and satisfied. 

Eighty-six vocational homemaking 
teachers in Michigan participated in 
a study, the result of which is the 
basis of this article. The problems, 
numbering 1323, were brought to the 
homemaking teachers during one 
school month. These were recorded 
by the teachers and these, together 
with a data sheet which was con- 
cerned with the personal data from 
each student, were forwarded to the 
author. 

Analysis of the 1323 problems 
submitted reveals that they fell into 
seven closely related categories. 
These have been listed as follows: 
I—Social, II—Personal, I1I—Health, 
IV—Choice of School, V—Choice of 
College, VI—Choice of Vocation, and 
VII—Miscellaneous. Although a very 
close relationship between these cate- 
gories will be found, it seemed neces- 
sary to make seven of them in order 
to show more clearly the trend in 
problems of the teen-agers con- 
cerned. On the basis of the infor- 
mation available, it was not consid- 
ered possible to analyze the causes 
of the problems, or to determine the 
effectiveness of the guidance given 


by the homemaking teacher. 

The first three categories follow. 
Table I indicates the division of the 
category and the number of prob- 
lems in each sub-division. Following 
each table, a few actual problems 
of the student are listed as illustra- 
tions. 


Category I—Social Problems 


Social problems were those 231 or 
17.5 per cent of all problems which 
arose from intergroup actions, rela- 
tions towards others, and the plan- 
ning of group social activities. 


Table | 
Distribution of 231 
Socially Significant Problems 
Per Cent 
of Cate- 
gory 


Types of 

Problems 

1. Acceptance 
a. by group 
b. racial 


15.6 
3.5 
19.1 
2. Desire to be 
better adjusted 

a. with students 

b. with friends 

c. with teachers 

d. to school 

e. with boys 

f. with family 


3. Planning for 
entertainment 
a. parties 
b. individuals 
c. personal 
meetings 
d. baby-sitting 


4. Planning for 
group work 

a. class 

b. outside class 


5. Helping others 

a. “big-sister” 
b. miscellaneous 3.0 
17 7.4 


TOTAL 231 100.0 


The following verbatim statements 
illustrate the types of problems in- 
cluded in Table I. 
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...a$ revealed by homemaking teacher-counselors 


Acceptance 


I can’t seem to get along with any 
group in this class. They all hate 
me. 

Is it my dancing that has made 
me accepted by the girls? [Is foreign 
und has been adopted by a dancing 
teacher. | 

The kids think I’m queer because 
my religion doesn’t allow me to 
dance. Now they just leave me out 
of everything. 

Why won’t they accept Negro girls 
at the hospitals here for nurses’ 
training? 

The girls don’t invite me to their 
homes. Do you think it’s because 
I go around with and am friendly 
with the colored girls? 


Decide to Be Better Adjusted 


I can’t get up in front of the class 
and recite. Is there anything that 
can help me? 

I need some help. 
linking my name with 
does things I’d never do. 

Why am I getting such terrible 


Someone is 
-’s who 


marks since I came to school here? 
I study as much or more than I ever 
did before. 

The girls say I’m bossy when I 
try to get things started in F.H.A. 

Should you dance with every boy 
who asks you? 

If a girl goes out with a boy that 
hasn’t much money, is it all right 
for her to pay her way? 

I like a boy from another school 
but the kids here don’t want me 
to bring him to our parties. How 
can I get them to accept him? 

How could a girl win friends 
among those of superior home back- 
ground when for years she has lived 
in a tent and her father is a garbage 
collector? 

I would like to ask a certain boy 
to a dance, but I’m afraid he'll re- 


fuse. Should I ask him anyway? 

I like a boy very much, and he likes 
me, but my family don’t like him. 
How can I find out why? 

My mother won’t let me date. She 
says I’m too young. I feel left out 
of things because my friends date 
all the time. 


Planning for Entertainment 


If we don’t have a big house and 
fine furniture like —— could I still 
have my party at home? 

My parents are so foreign. Do 
you think my friends will under- 
stand if I invite them to my home? 

How can I entertain a two-year-old 
baby when I go baby-sitting? 

My sister is being married, and 
I asked mother if I could take charge 


(Continued on page 54) 





Presenting a new series of articles on the 


application of the needs theory in home economics 


|. a voox at tHe Needs Theory 


By LOUIS RATHS and HENRIETTA FLECK 


LMOST every home economics 

teacher is concerned about the 

students in her classes who have 
difficulty in learning, are ill fre- 
quently, withdraw from the group, 
or have problems in their relations 
with others. Again and again it 
has been emphasized in professional 
education that these conditions arise 
when certain needs of individuals 
are not met. 

All too often, in the past, the home 
economics teacher has been at a loss 
to identify or to analyze these needs. 
And the confusion increased when 
consideration was given to desirable 
classroom procedures for meeting 
these needs. Nevertheless, a desire 
for some organized procedure for 
identifying needs, and some educa- 
tional devices for meeting them seem 
imperative. 


What Are the Needs? 


The needs of the human personal- 
ity are infinite in number, and vary 
in expression according to the in- 
dividual. This discussion will be 
confined to an exploration of certain 
hypotheses concerning the emotion- 
al needs of home economics students. 

Leaders in psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and education have given us 
many lists of needs in the past. 
Based upon the work of Freud, 
Zachery, Keliher, Frank, Plant, Dol- 
lard, Dunbar, Prescott, Rogers, and 
others, the following list of emo- 
tional needs was selected by the 
senior author: 

1. The need for belonging. 

2. The need for achievement and 
recognition. 

3. The need for economic security. 


Dr. Raths is director of research in 
education at New York University. 
Dr. Fleck is chairman of home eco- 
nomics at the same school. 
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4. The need to be relatively free 
from fear. 

5. The need for love and affection. 

6. The need to be relatively free 
from intense feelings of guilt. 

7. The need for self respect and 
sharing in the values that direct 
one’s life. 

8. The need for guiding purposes 
in understanding the world in which 
one lives. 

Not only is this list supported by 
literature, but it has been accepted 
by teachers after working with it. 
Furthermore, it is conceded that 
these needs are indoctrinated by the 
culture, particularly during the proc- 
ess of child rearing. It is granted 
that there are many other needs of 
individuals, but these eight needs 
seem unusually important. 

The needs theory further postu- 
lates that if an emotional need is 
not met, frustration occurs. As frus- 
tration develops, one of five condi- 
tions may emerge. Individuals may 
be: (1) hostile, belligerent, or ag- 
gressive, (2) non-participating, with- 
drawn, or solitary, (3) victims of 
psychosomatic illnesses, (4) submis- 
sive in behavior, forever yielding, 
or indecisive in making up his own 
mind, or (5) have a combination 
of any two behaviors indicated here. 
In addition to these symptoms, stu- 
dents give indications of not being 
able to learn new ideas, or to adapt 
themselves as readily as most in- 
dividuals. In other words, frustra- 
tion seems to interfere with one’s 
ability to grow or to adjust to new 
situations. which arise in daily liv- 
ing. 

All of the above has not been 
proven with any finality. However, 
when a home economics teacher puts 
the hypothesis to a test as Fults* 
did, there has been surprising confir- 
mation. In this study and others, it 
would be fair to say that at least 
four out of every five students have 


gained considerably in social and 
academic learning as teachers have 
tried to meet their emotional needs. 
Students improve their scores on 
standardized tests, their social ac- 
ceptance increases, school absences 
are reduced, the frequency and in- 
tensity of certain illnesses or physi- 
cal symptoms seem to decline, and 
certain attitudes of prejudice be- 
come less intense. 

Emphasis should be given to the 
“tried,” because of our inability to 
measure with precision the intensity 
and the intangibles of emotional 
needs. It can be said, however, that 
if a teacher plans and tries to meet 
these emotional needs, great changes 
take place. 


What Can a Teacher Do? 


In an attempt to meet emotional 
needs, home economics teachers must 
be guided by certain important 
points: 

1. The teacher should not consider 
herself as a clinical psychologist. 

2. The teacher is not usurping the 
place of home and mother. An at- 
tempt is merely being made for the 
school to do what it can. 

3. Teachers are not out to coddle 
the world, but are acting on the 
assumption that if a psychological 
need is indicated, it requires the 
same attention as a physical need— 
as when a child needs glasses. 

4. Teachers must operate on the 
assumption that people have emo- 
tional needs, and that certain be- 
havior will indicate if these needs 
have or have not been met. 

5. Teachers must identify needs, 
and find ways to satisfy these needs. 

The above points must be borne in 
mind in developing a long-range plan 

(Concluded on page 51) 
~* Fults, Anna Carol, Improving Learning Through 
Emphasis on Human Relations in an In-Service 


Teacher Education Program, Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, Little Rock, Arkansas, 1948 
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The American Vocational Association has 
chosen Martha Creighton as president. 


honors at national meetings held 

late in 1952. Here we briefly re- 
port outstanding events of two of 
these meetings. 


Hers: economists received special 


American Vocational Association 


Martha Creighton, professor of 
home economics education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, was elected president of the 
American Vocational Association at 
the 46th annual convention held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 1 
to 5. 

Miss Creighton, who has_ been 
actively engaged in vocational edu- 
cation since 1930, has also served 
as Virginia state supervisor of home 
economics education. As AVA pres- 
ident, she succeeds Harry C. Schmid, 
Minnesota state director of vocation- 
al education. This is only the sec- 
ond time a home economist has been 
elected to the top office of the or- 
ganization. Florence’ Fallgatter 
served as president in 1947. 

Margaret Browder, Tennessee 
state supervisor of home economics 
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Midyear Meetings 


education, was elected to fill Miss 
Creighton’s unexpired term as AVA 
vice-president for home economics 
education. 

Home economists met in section 
meetings throughout the convention 
week. Theme for their meetings was 
“Homemaking in Today’s Education- 
al Program.” Among others, they 
heard addresses by Dr. Wendell Yeo, 
dean of the school of education for 
Boston University ;. Russell C. Smart, 
child development specialist from the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics; Edna P. Amidon; and 
Ingrid Osvald Jacobsson of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 


Home Demonstration Agents’ Association 


The National Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents’ Association held its 
19th annual meeting in Chicago, 


November 5 to 9. Forty states and 
Puerto Rico were represented. 
“Today’s Challenge 
Opportunity,” 
four-day 


Tomorrow’s 
was the theme of the 
program. Speakers _in- 


cluded Everett Mitchell, agricultural 
director for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company; William M. Smith, 
professor of family relationships, 
Pennsylvania State College; Beth 
Peterson, DuPont home economist; 
Madge J. Reese, field agent from 
Washington, D. C.; Kenneth Ander- 
son of the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work, and Mary 
Collopy of Michigan State College. 

Nelle Thrash of Greensboro, 
Georgia, received the Grace Fry- 
singer Fellowship and announcement 
was made of the establishment of a 
new fellowship through the gift of 
Florence Hall, former field agent for 
the Eastern Region of the U. S. Ex- 
tension service. At a special recog- 
nition luncheon, 55 agents from 35 
states were given distinguished ser- 
vice awards for outstanding contri- 
butions to the extension program. 

For highlights from the National 
Food and Nutrition Institute held in 
Washington, D. C. in December, see 
page 35. 


National Home Demonstration Agents’ Association officers for 
1952-53. Left to right, standing: Marie Bowen, Indiana, 2nd 


v.p.; Mary Bullis, 


Michigan, treas.; 


Beatrice Elliot, Texas, 


3rd v.p.; Velma Johnson, West Virginia, sec.; Seated: Stasia 
‘an L 


Lonergan, Wisconsin, Ist v.p.; E 





ham, North 


Carolina, pres.-elect; Carmen oe a "Gelade, president. 


Grace Frysinger, left, presents the 1952 fellowship award to 
Nelle Thrash of Georgia, right, while Carmen Johnson look on. 
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NUMBER TWO 


HERE are very few families 

these days that don’t need extra 

cash from time to time. Some- 
times it’s an emergency—unexpected 
doctor bills or a high tax payment— 
sometimes it’s just to make life more 
pleasant, like replacing that old re- 
frigerator with a new one, or out- 
fitting the children for the school 
year, or sometimes debts have piled 
up as a result of illness or unemploy- 
ment, which just have to be paid. 
But whatever the reason, those are 
the times when the question of 
money comes up. 

Faced with attractive advertising 
from banks, loan companies, and 
stores with payment plans, it’s pretty 
difficult to decide what kind of credit 
is best for your purpose, and where 
to go to get it. Of course, some peo- 
ple borrow from friends or relatives, 
but that puts the obligation on a per- 
sonal basis that most of us would 
like to avoid. And, in addition, that 
isn’t a very businesslike way to 
handle finances. 

There are three types of busi- 
nesses making cash loans for such 
purposes: (1) commercial and indus- 
trial banks, (2) consumer finance 
companies operating under small- 
loan laws, and (3) credit unions. In 
addition, retailers offer installment 
payments plans to finance major pur- 
chases such as cars, furniture, and 
household appliances. 

Of the cash loans, the simplest 
kind is a signature loan. In this, you 
simply sign a note promising to re- 
pay the borrowed cash in regular 
weekly or monthly payments. If 
you’re borrowing a reasonable 
amount, have lived in the community 
for a number of years, have a steady 
job, and show that you have the abil- 
ity and willingness to repay the loan, 


This article has been checked by rep- 
resentatives-of, the American Bank- 
ers Association and the Household 
Finance Corporation. 
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that promise may be all the lender 
requires. However, if the lender 
does not feel secure with a signature 
loan in a particular case, he may ask 
to have one or more persons ‘“co- 
make” the loan. The co-maker also 
signs the note and, by so doing, 
promises to repay the loan if you 
don’t. There are also personal notes 
endorsed by someone known to the 
lender whose ultimate responsibility 
for repaying the loan is the same as 
that of the co-maker. 

Some lenders will charge a lower 
rate if you pledge salable collateral 
to cover the loan, or may require a 
pledge of security if you borrow a 
large amount in relation to your in- 
come, or if you borrow to purchase 
a car or other article. 

But it’s the lender who will decide 
what type of loan he is willing to 
make to you, so your big decision is 
which type of lender to choose. Each 
offers its own advantages. 


Banks generally make loans to in- 
dividuals in amounts as high as $2,- 
500. These include signature loans, 
co-maker loans, and loans with col- 
lateral. In many states, the maxi- 
mum charges made by banks in the 
installment lending field are strictly 
controlled by law. 

Banks usually “discount” the loan, 
which means that the interest 
charges are deducted in advance 
from the amount of money you re- 
ceive. So, if you make a $100 loan 
for one year, and the charges are $6, 
you receive $94 in cash. Since you 
are usually required to repay the 
$100 in equal monthly payments, you 
actually have the use of about one- 
half of the $94 throughout the year. 
Thus the rate of charge is actually 
about 
about 12 per cent a year. A discount 
of $6 per $100 per year, or a true 
rate of about 12 per cent a year, is 
the most common charge made by 
banks; occasionally it is as low as $4 


double the stated rate, or. 
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per $100, and in some states, the rate 
is considerably higher. Even so, the 
expenses of handling a small loan 
repaid in a number of installments) 
is so high that banks cannot profit- 
ably make smaller loans at these 
rates, and many are reluctant to do 
so. They also follow strict credit 
standards. 


Consumer Finance Companies 

Consumer finance companies (also 
called small-loan companies) operate 
in all states having workable small 
loan laws. These laws were adopted 
in most states beginning about 35 
years ago to provide a source of 
credit for small loans at reasonable 
rates. Today these companies make 
loans up to $300, $500, or $1,000 de- 
pending on the state law. Rates 
throughout the country range from 
2 to 31% per cent a month on the un- 
paid balance for smaller loans, and 
lower rates on larger loans. This 
means that on a $100 loan repaid in 
12 equal monthly installments the 
highest charge is from $13 to $24, 
which amounts to from 26 to 48 per 
cent. Consumer finance companies 
serve borrowers in all income groups, 
many of whom have no pledgable se- 
curity. They are the only source of 
credit for many families needing 
loans. 

In going to a finance company, be 
sure there is a license from a state 
official displayed in the office. In 
those states, chiefly in the South, 
which have not yet passed good 
small-loan laws, there is no regula- 
tion of rates on lending practices. 


Credit Unions 

Credit unions are cooperative or- 
ganizations which require you to be 
a member before you can borrow. 
Most credit unions are organizéd by 
employees of a company, and only 
other employees of the same company 
can become members. If you are a 
member, however, you can borrow up 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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HOME FURNISHINGS EQUIPMENT 


NEWS LETTER / ee eisnines 


Designs by International Silverware Co 


Fine stainless steel tableware is a comparative 
newcomer to the American home. Imports since the war 
of excellent quality designs from Scandinavia, Italy, 
and Germany have tended to create a new market for 
steelware whose practicality combined with good 
craftsmanship makes it useful in modern settings. 

Stainless steelware rarely needs to be polished, 
and lasts almost indefinitely. It is resistant to 
discoloration and scratching. Place settings are 
economically priced from $4 to $20. 

However, there are varying grades of steelware and 
the homemaker should be aware of those features which 
indicate desirable quality. Better steelware is made 
from an alloy of steel and nickel or chromium, or 
both. The price per setting is a good clue to quality 
Since steel is so costly to work, but acceptable 
quality is available in many price ranges. 


When buying, look for refinement of details— 
beveled edges on fork tines, rounded points between Form imported from Germany 
tines, hollow-handled knives with forged steel blades, 
smooth edges and even finish—which show fine work- 
manship. 

Weight is not so important as distribution of 
thickness along the length of the utensil to give 
balance. Steel does not have to be heavy to be strong. 

Both satin and mirror finishes are being shown. 
When choosing, determine whether the finish suits the 
design. A good finish is smooth and uniform. Color 
varies with the alloy used. It can have the tone of 
silver or pewter and will retain its original color. 





American Modern by Russel Wright 


Inger imported from Denmark by Fraser's, Inc. 
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“EXPANSIBLE 


Farmhouse 


eee ty aaa 


BED ROOM No 2 
iS-O 2 11. 0° 


Peepers esq 


@ This radio script of an actual broadcast 
caesar ; ccpmteotts, was presented on August 9, 1952, on the 
pam ii l r H ee National Farm and Home Hour over the full 
Th Hien f U.S. network of the National Broadcasting 
ay ; Ke , Company. Participants were: Lenore Sater 
y Thye, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
BED ROOM No.1 , ct Economics; and Kenneth M, Gapen, Office of 
10-4" 10-0" ws ’ Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

’ : , Time, 7 minutes. 
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MITCHELL (in Chicago): If you’re 
up to date on farmhouse planning 
these days you’ve heard of expansi- 
ble houses. Your house starts out 
oad ; little, but the plan is set for the 
Ld fp —— house anes Pe ne . 

< : ; ouse to grow by stages, when you 

ee need more space and have money 

for building. To tell you what the 

~ vs Department of Agriculture thinks 

Vue \ iml/ NI about these houses, and the work 

Ne beeen | it’s doing on plans, we take you now 
‘ ii, | to Ken Gapen in Washington. 

Switch to Washington for 7 min- 

Ceased foment H aE | utes 

na ae peaniini amen: ee oa GAPEN: And here we are. Ideas 

5 for solving housing problems are 

DINING | bound to interest lots of farm folks. 

finale iar So it’s fine to have with us today 

1 | one of the Department’s housing 

specialists. She’s Mrs. Lenore Sater 

Thye, who has charge of housing 

and household equipment research 

in the Bureau of Human Nutrition 

and Home Economics. And, Lenore, 

whenever I see you I think of the 

nice U-shape kitchen you designed. 

That had just about everything. 
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We'll get around to kitchens today, 
I'll bet. But first, I’m going to ask 
you to give me your meaning of 
that four-syllable word, expansible. 

THYE: Glad to, Ken. The term 
expansible is a term that’s being 
used a good deal in house planning. 
It means that you start with a plan 
—on paper—showing a house that 
will be a complete, well-arranged 
home, just as you want it, eventu- 
ally. But for the time being, you'll 
build only the basic unit to live in, 
probably just a living room and 
kitchen, with closet space and bath. 

GAPEN: And you’d add bedrooms 
later on? 

THYE: Bedrooms are the main ad- 
dition. You might also want to add 
a work-room or maybe a storage 
room. Expansible plans usually call 
for adding at least two rooms to 
the basic house. If the additions 
are large and cost a good bit, they 
may be made in several stages. 

GAPEN: I see. But if the house 
at first is just a living room and 
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A trellis of two by fours divides the dining area from kitchen without shutting 
off light or air and a pass cupboard makes it convenient to serve from kitchen. 
Furniture, like chair covered in washable plastic, is chosen for practical use. 


The kitchen has a laundry area and features a ft tion for 


At the initial building 
stage the living room 
doubles as bedroom. By 
day the beds become slip- 
covered sofas which push 
under wall storage cabi- 
nets. Lower cupboards 
hide pillows and biankets. 
A home carpenter could 
build these headboards. 


kitchen, it would be only for a small 
family, wouldn’t it? 

THYE: Oh, absolutely, Ken. An 
expansible house is a way of build- 
ing that suits a young couple when 
they want to set up housekeeping 
in their own home, but can’t afford 


a bigger house. As the family 
grows and the family income goes 
up, they add to the house. While 
expansible houses are particularly 
designed for such people, they ap- 
peal to other small families whose 
budgets are limited. 

GAPEN: I suppose, when the basic 
house is built, the family would eat 
in the kitchen and sleep in the liv- 
ing room. 

THYE: That’s the idea, and it 
works out very well. With screens 
and curtains, and the type of fur- 
nishings you can get nowadays, the 
living room can still be a living room, 
and the dining corner of the kitchen 
can be very attractive. 

And let me make this point quite 
clear, Ken. Each part of the basic 


ted work. 





house is big enough to be adequate 
when the house is enlarged. The 
kitchen is big enough for the needs 
of a larger household—for preparing 
meals, and storing utensils, and so 
on. The dining area is big enough 
for a table to seat, say, six people. 
And the living room, likewise, is a 
good-sized room, to take care of the 
social activities of the larger family. 

GAPEN: The difference is, the 
rooms have to serve more purposes 
when the house is small. Still, it 
sounds as if an expansible house 
can be a pretty comfortable place, 
even in its early stage. 

THYE: It should be. And really 
can be, if the right type of furniture 
is used. 

GAPEN: The question occurs to me 

-why can’t an expansible house 
start out a little bigger, say, with 
one bedroom? That way, the basic 
plan could be used by the family 
with one or two children. 

THYE: No reason why not. In 

(Concluded on page 51) 
































HE 1953 gas ranges are tailored 

to meet the needs of homemakers. 

They have been designed to pro- 
vide her with better cooking facili- 
ties and greater freedom from pot 
watching. All the best features of 
previous models have been retained 
or improved upon and many new 
services have been added. 

Probably the most _ interesting 
news in this field is the combination 
gas range and portable electric dish- 
washer. This is a new version of 
the wheel-about-cart range intro- 
duced last year. The dishwasher 
units fits beneath the cooking top 
of the range. Its front panel re- 
sembles the doors of the oven and 
broiler drawer to give the appear- 
ance of unity. 

When in use the dishwasher is 
rolled from the range to a nearby 
sink where the water hose and drain 
are attached. The unit is easily 
movable and attractive in appear- 
ance. This combination is one solu- 
tion to the problem of inadequate 
space for modern automatic equip- 
ment in small homes and apartments. 

Another manufacturer has com- 
bined two gas cooking units, a sink, 
and a refrigerator in a single cabi- 
net. The utilities are small, but 
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may be adequate for the needs of 
one or two people. Another model 
omits the sink, but has four gas 
cooking units with a small refriger- 
ator compartment beneath. 


New Features 


A small oven built into the top 
of the range is featured by one man- 
ufacturer. The oven is large enough 
to bake two cakes, two-dozen bis- 
cuits, or a small roast. It is indi- 
vidually equipped with a_ thermo- 
stat and may be used separately or 
in conjunction with the master oven. 

Food baking in the oven can be 
inspected through a small window 
placed in the top of the range. Thus, 
a homemaker can see at a glance 
what is happening in the oven with- 
out opening the oven door. 

Now that many areas have been 
converted to natural gas, most man- 
ufacturers have equipped their 
ranges so that they can be used with 
natural gas, manufactured gas or 
bottled gas with slight adjustment 
at no extra cost. 


Improved Features 


The popularity of top-of-the range 
griddles is increasing and they ap- 
pear on many more ranges this year. 


Redesigned griddle plates and grease 
reservoirs give better drainage for 
almost greaseless cooking. On sev- 
eral models the griddle can be con- 
verted to a supersize burner for 
large kettles and steamers. Many 
manufacturers now provide covers 
for the griddle which are either re- 
movable or attached. 

More and more ranges are 
featuring instant ignition which eli- 
minates the need for continuously 
burning pilot lights or matches. The 
deluxe ranges have automatic ig- 
nition which is set into operation 
by turning on the gas cock. On 
other models a_ button must be 
pressed and then the gas cock turned 
on. Safety is, of course, the great- 
est advantage of this feature, but 
another desirable result is that the 
oven is cool at all times. There is 
also some saving in the amount of 
fuel consumed. 

Thermostats, timers, automatic 
clock controls, and appliance outlets 
are always being revamped ard im- 
proved. Thermostats are now ac- 
curate to within a few degrees. Dials 
are conveniently placed and clearly 
marked which allows for little error 
in selecting the desired temperature. 

Almost complete freedom is given 


also 











Versatile kitchen arr 


in oven and burner ai aade| oy the ‘Chambers Corporation. 


by the automatic clock control. This 
can be set to turn on the oven at a 
given time and turn it off when the 
time has elapsed. Some ranges have 
two appliance outlets and one is usu- 
ally connected with the automatic 
clock control to turn on a small ap- 
pliance, such as a coffee percolater, 
at a given time. Manually operated 
timers can now be set for periods 
up to four hours. A buzzer or bell 
signals the homemaker when the 
time has elapsed. 
Ovens 

Large capacity ovens are provided 
in practically every size range. Even 
the apartment size or 30-inch ranges 
have ovens ample enough to roast 
a large turkey. Racks can be ad- 
justed to many levels and their spe- 
cial design makes them virtually tip- 
proof. 

Complete insulation of ovens and 
good air circulation as well as ac- 
curate thermostats assure correctly 
balanced oven heat distribution. 
Some ovens are supposed to be so 
well insulated that they need to be 
heated only for a prescribed length 
of time, then the gas may be turned 
off and the food will cook with the 
retained heat. 

Some ranges have two ovens. Both 
may be full sized with broiler draw- 
ers beneath. Other ranges have one 
full sized oven and a smaller econ- 
omy oven. One manufacturer fea- 
tures a special barbecue oven which 
cooks meat with radiant heat. 

Oven doors are fully insulated. 
Some are counterbalanced so _ that 
they will stay ajar if desired. Many 
have windows and heat proof lamps 
to enable the homemaker to illumi- 
nate the oven and inspect the food 
without opening the oven door. One 
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with the built- 


oven door is completely removable 
so that the oven can be more easily 
cleaned. 
Broilers 

Proper venting, good air circula- 
tion and scientifically designed grids 
to drain the grease all contribute to 
making broilers smokeless. Broilers 
are placed in various positions on the 
range. Some are now at waist level 
to the right or left of the oven com- 
partment. Other broilers are placed 
beneath the oven. With this type, a 
single burner supplies heat for the 
oven and boiler. To eliminate bend- 
ing and stooping some drawer type 
broilers can be opened by stepping 
on a pedal which causes the broiler 
drawer to slide out. As with ovens, 
broiler doors are counterbalanced to 
stay ajar. Broiler pans are adjust- 
able to several heights. 


Top Burners 


Ranges are made with as few as 





A special electric rotisserie compart- 
ment for cooking meats and poultry is 
feature of deluxe Odin Beautyrange. 








Black enamel top and the higher splash back of chromium are 
the important style changes of the 1953 Perfection gas range. 


two or as many as eight burners on 
the top of the range. There are 
many different arrangements, but 
most are placed to give ample room 
for all sizes of cooking utensils. 

The majority of burners are con- 
structed to give simmer heat, medi- 
um heat, and high heat. The de- 
sired degree of heat is obtained by 
regulating the gas cock valve. Burn- 
ers are built close to the grids for 
greater efficiency. Manufacturers 
have recognized the need for various 
size burners. Thus, many ranges are 
equipped with large and small size 
burners. Some grids are so designed 
that they will support the smallest 
pan without tipping. 


Styling 


Smooth, chip resistant surfaces 
are typical of all the better ranges. 
Rounded edges and carefully fitted 
parts make for easy cleaning and 
upkeep of the range. 

Ranges are made in sizes from 20 
to 40 inches wide and approximately 
24 inches deep. Practically all have 
chrome trimmed accessories. Re- 
cessed bases allow for foot room 
most are dark enamel to avoid the 
inevitable scuff marks. 

Many colored ranges are being 
shown for the homemaker who de- 
sires a definite color accent in her 
kitchen Component ranges, as 
shown above, are very popular— 
especially in newly constructed 
homes where they can be installed 
as the house is built. 

Higher back splashes are attached 
to some ranges. These serve the 
dual purpose of protecting walls 
from spattered grease and of raising 
the timers and clock controls above 
the level of pots and pans for easier 
operation. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Yes, it's no trouble at all 
to get these new and useful 
teaching materials prepared 
especially for your needs! 


Just clip and mail... they're yours! 


re | 
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Botany Mills, Ine., Passaic, N. J. 


Please send me ‘ .. free copies of “A Wool Primer” and 


free copies of “Your Woolens, Their Wear and Care” 
Name (please print) 

School 

Street 


State 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Material for Pupil (Indicate number of booklets required for your class) 
‘The Light Touch—A New Way to Easier Ironing” 
“How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 

. “Acetate, the Beauty Fiber” 

“How to Sew on Acetate Jersey” 
“Important Things to Know about Acetate Tricot” 

Material for Teac hers (Check ity hg space) 

Wall Chart-—‘Basic Steps in Spinning Acetate Yarn 
Prospectus on recorded fabric and clothing project 


ONOe wn > Gano m0 


Prospectus on slide film 
Prospectus on swatch package 


iad ws ; School 
Address ‘ca 
City .. ; : : Zone State 


1 Feb. 53 PHE 


CLEVELAND CRAFIS C 
741 CARNEGIE AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
Dept. P.H. 


Gentlemen: 

Will you please send me your 1953, 40 page, illus 
trated catalog listing your complete selection of handi 
craft supplies, such as leather work, wood burning, 
spray painting, lead castings, copper tooling, jewelry 
findings, liquid plastics, wooden boxes, etc. I 
enclosing coin or stamps for the 10¢ Handling 
Charge. 


Name 
Street and Number 


City, Postal Zone and State 
Is Your Payment Attached? 
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John Dritz & Sons, 
1115 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


send: 
«>>» Edueational Literature (free) Sem: yored Masbing, Weodte 870 
-Sew Kit with $13.00 worth of -3-in-| Button 
essential Dritz Bowles ae &. 00 ‘ Button pore ered las) 19¢ 
3 cee Alteration Paper 5 ° Nylen Ela: (eoler) | 
° Kit 75¢ ° Traci 
‘Dat Rea ( (state colors) 19¢ Tracing Paper 1 See 
... Tailor Tacker 97c . interfacing “Caress pkg.) 670 
. Cutting Board $3.00 seam Ripper 44 
Belt & Buckle Kit (give size) 44¢ ‘ -sos TOTAL ENCLOSED 
These prices include the 25% teacher’s discount. 
To cover postage, add 10c if order is $1.00 or less, 25c if order is $1.00 to $2.00, 
40c if order is $2.00 to $3.00, 50c if over $3.00. 
Name Title 
School or Office Address 
City Zone 
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(Fryryte The Original Automatic Electric Dee: 
DULANE INC. (Coftyryte The ONLY Autometie Riese Orie Bre Cole Maker 


.Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 each 
.Model F-4 FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 
Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 
Model C-1 COFFYRYTES (retail price $39.95) @ $23.97 each 
bas Copies: Six Marks of a Good Cook (retail price 25c) @ 10c each 
NOTE: joa resi 
dents add 2% for Name 
State Sales Tax Organization 
I enclose my check id 
(or money order) Address ‘ . : : 
City ; Zone........ State... 


62 Feb. 53 PHE 


Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill. 
Please send me prepaid, following items: 











NEW TEACHING IDEAS 
for food classes 


clothing and textiles 
good grooming 

home management 
bulletin boards 


home equipment 





In this section - 

each month you'll find 
new teaching materials 
that appeal to 

students ...that keep you 
up to date! 


MAIL your coupons today 
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oe ewe hee be eee nse Sb be se dbn sesbes 


National Adequate Wiring Bureau 


Ahhh! Souffle Salad Recipes FREE! 

Complete recipes for -all types of Soufflé Salads—the first 
new kind of salad in years. Basic 1-2-3 Recipe demonstrated, 
and suggestions given for various combinations—to help stu- 
dents create their own Soufflé Salads in class or at home. 
Send to The Best Foods, Inc., 1. East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Gillum Book Co. i 
400-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 4 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See pages 52 and 56 of this ¢ 
issue for information about House Decoration and Bulletin Board Exhibits. 


Name! b evcd sos ev teen ve ores - School ... 
ADEs eR 5 iE ek ce AR EOE CRN ek Oh Ed ht Na ales Chie Fe gS 
CY Sanhic ea cqadon akc HeNa dP as Eso Cee caeee Zone). AX 5a ee OES) Sees 
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ce ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee OR 


Consumer Education Department 


Johnson’s Wax 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me a free testing sample of new Jubilee Kitchen Wax. 


Titte on: Sepmrieee ea en 6s ns ah os erie he ee eE LADD O08 a he Raeen 


Schigdl ot Catan 5 oon vs ins Fk was Vea sca au ae inen 


AGM ONE ii 5 EE a6 aS Ee ETN en's 9 sae tb daa bein ks eee 


CRF 56. obs Fw OeK NAAR OHA HAR ST ona ZONGs 6 5602 <<. ee 
eA me 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Edueational Division +P-53 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the special Téacher’s Edition of ‘Moderns Make Money Behave” 
so that I can decide whether I wish to use it in my classes. 


ee eg eee oy EEE EN Ts rik Tepe ct Ee hee ere re 
Selah 5. ui Shee Be ses kv ahh Bi ewes Sere t bowen ese wee J ee 
Dad SE es 5 Se SEG ep Ngee Sa wie ong od RRO REED OA ne dies a on ‘ i 
CY 6s 65k Cees any Rede ee 0d Ares LEEW RATE ca BNE (055 Hawi 
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Dept. 2-53 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
As offered ir your advertisement on page 10, please mail me FREE copy of 


ag 
lesson plan book entitled: “Electric Wiring—Its Relationship to Modern Home- 
making’; also information on how to obtain FREE study sheets for students. 


NAME 660s Seg ks 
Servet: wend FRM ina 0.00 kek can dae 0a teks Wend 6 a aes s oh 


City) Fatt ee: Oe Bint eric. 0 esos ca aeun aman slows sadhana 
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late 


These. coupons 


bring rich returns... 


all yours just 


for the clipping! 


and it's so easy, too... 


-All you have to-do is 


* Read the coupons 
* Fill in those you want 
* Mail in the 

enclosed. envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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National Biscuit Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Dept. P-2 


FREE! Please send me without charge . copies of “Make Mine 
Breakfast” which includes 3 student project sheets for eac nt brochure. 

TRANS Shae sd a nkb Ce RKaVS seekaeens ch task bb ence’. CURs Fes heerbwhanae Wig 
Seth ee Se ices wkend dees edde daca da tebnie seb egeepeds ce skceemhebweems 
Address ....... 

CTF i ie bnc ac ceciewsicdnaden thes ca seeeeen éaritkeubvce ae 


(This offer good in U nited States only.) 
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Number of students taught 


eee 


NEW! COLORFUL 6-PAGE BOOKLET 


Home Economics Division 
National Canners Association 
1133 - 20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teaching Aids for students 


Name 

nT Ey eee ss or Jr. AS.0 H.S.0) College C) 
Address ORNS aA a ie et 
City .. wdeeeaton és ‘ ot Zone. ..... ~ «++ State 
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ee eee ee ee 


National Dairy Council, men! WHE 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Tl. 


Please send me free booklet, “Weight Reduction Through Diet” 
to lose weight while eating everyday foods. 


. tells how 


Mame ic kks 0 as Pere 
ShOGd nce e sec cc csc ces ernest satbnedebed deus aN ender Vases eee sis see vemen 
Address . gb cles cero gh spon keh ie nanetokees uh aeaemas AvcasVas deemed 
City .. qhae ¢ 5p kiy's . Zone. ... va State. ov sescvoons 
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Serre TrrrtrtrttrtT LTT smowenwee 
I Want To Start 1953 Right 
Please send me PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS: 
Name ...... 
Address ...... nbuses sav €eneds 6d dane pee beatin d kalbae ake) sb awenn enna 
CSA baad segue ‘ ph eat Peer Rey Peer a 
(J $3.00 enclosed for 1 year C) $5.00 enclosed for 2 years (C) Bill me 
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“ee ee oe men 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wise. 


Please send me ... free copies of Meal Pianner No. 2 for Quicky Cinnamon funs 


Name ....... ; ‘aie Title 

School .... 

Street 

City . . Zone.... State 


Contents: Merchandise 
Postmaster: This Gea may be opened for postal inspection if necessary. Return 


postage guarante 
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It's the | Extra | touches 











that count.... 

these teaching aids 

... all yours just for 
the clipping...can give 
added appeal to your 


home economics classes 


Just clip and mail 


these coupons in the 


enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECO 
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Talon Educational Service 
41 East 51 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE () New Teacher’s File on zippers 
Ww 


[ Set of 3 new educational wall charts 


[) New Students’ Lesson Sheets (# wanted) 


Teacher’s Name ..... - 
School or Organization ... 
School or Office Address .... 


City 
(Please Print) 


ehieies Petipa 


Chrysler Building East PS-23-( 
New York 17, New York 

Please send the free material checked, 
(0 Tampax manual for teachers, “How 
Times Have Changed.” () Sample box of 
Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super 
( Booklet for students “It’s 
with order card for 


absorbencies. 
Natural—It’s Normal” 
additional free supply. 


eee 
School Address 
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United Fruit Company Offers Teaching Kit 


ew 24 page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK 


BOOK with 
A new educational BAN 
in full color. 


KIT, free to all Home Economics teachers. 


1 recipe rene in four colors. 
AN: 


CHART, also 


Both are in the NEW TEACHING 


United 


Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, 


School 
Address . 


City 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send 
a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 
Cash or check enclosed $ 

NG. odeiness nheetbbaasedcds 


School 


Address 


copies of your attractive, colorful booklet, “24 Ways To Set 


ere 
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Wheat Flour Institute 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me without pas e the completely new 5th edition of “FAMILY 


Food-Money Management’”’ 


Wail Chart for listing comparative store prices. 


After review, I will advise sno of my need for student reference copies. 


I am a teacher in OJr. High © High School 


© College 
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CLOTHING 


Laundering the New Synthetics 


lon, Dacron, and Dynel—have 

made it possible for us to have a 
wealth of new fabrics. Blended with 
each other, and with wool, silk, cot- 
ton, and rayon, or used alone, these 
new fabrics are available in the 
household textiles and ready-to-wear 
cepartments of our stores. 

But the new fibers have brought 
many questions about their care. 
Buyers want to know if a garment 
must be hand-washed or if it will go 
in the washer. Should the water be 
warm or hot? Can the material be 
bleached? What type of soap or 
syndet should be used? Can it go 
into the dryer? What temperature 
is best for ironing? Sometimes the 
answers to these questions are sup- 
plied by the manufacturer—but not 
always. 


Te man-made fibers—nylon, Or- 


Miss Jones, a Home Demonstration 
agent in the Indiana Extension Ser- 
vices, is on sabbatical leave for grad- 
uate studies in home management 
at Purdue University. 


By MARY ELIZABETH JONES 


Although the new fibers differ in 
many ways, they do have several 
characteristics in common with the 
more familiar nylon. Like nylon, 
Orlon, Dacron, and Dynel will hold 
their shape. They do not shrink or 
stretch. Since they absorb very 
little moisture, they wash easily and 
dry quickly. They resist wrinkling 
and can be permanently pleated. Al- 
so important, is the fact that they 
are highly resistant to mildew, 
moths, and all household insects. 
Despite these similarities, there are 
some differences in the ways in 
which the various synthetics are 
most satisfactorily laundered. 


NYLON 


It is not necessary to treat nylon 
as a fragile fabric. It is highly re- 
sistant to alkalis, and steam at 212 
degrees does not affect its strength. 
The soaps and syndets and higher 
water temperature used in general 
laundering will not harm it, provided 


TEXTILES GROOMING 


the dyes and finishes are washable. 
Therefore, garments made entirely 
of nylon, and having seams finished 
to prevent fraying, may be washed 
in the machine. 

Keeping nylon white through many 
washings over a period of years is a 
problem. White nylon must be 
washed separately so that other gar- 
ments, even though color-fast, will 
not give it an “off-white” tinge. If 
nylon is washed in hard water with 


-soap instead of a syndet, it is even 


more likely that the garment will 
get a gray cast from the deposit of 
curds of insoluble soap. 

Tests were made with two of the 
powdered bleaches to determine 
whether they were effective in im- 
proving discolored nylon. The light 
reflectance. of the nylon garments 
was measured. After bleaching three 
times in the manner recommended 
on the packages, the light reflectance 
was again measured. The reading 
showed that the garments were 
whiter after bleaching, but not dra- 
matically so. 

These same garments were then 
treated with a color remover which 
is advertised for use on nylon. When 
color remover is used, the nylon 


(Concluded on page 49) 





WASHING 


SOAPS— 
SYNDETS 


BLEACHES 


DRYING 


IRONING 


SPOT REMOVAL 





DACRON 


Hand washing or 
machine washing is 
Hot 
not 


satisfactory. 
water does 
harm. 

Do not mix colors 


in the same load. 


Wash by hand if 
trim or construc- 
tion is delicate. 
Machine washing 
advisable if seam 
construction _fin- 
ished. 
Medium-hot water. 


Hand wash if deli- 
cate. Machine wash 
if construction will 
allow 


“Avoid boiling tem- 
peratures. 
Hand washable in 


warm water. 


Use mild or gen- 
eral purpose soaps 
and syndets. 
If water is 
use syndet. 


hard 


Use mild or gen- 
eral purpose soaps 
and syndets. 

Use soft water with 
soap. 


Use mild or gen- 
eral purpose soaps 
or syndets. 
If water is 
use syndet. 


hard 


Use mild or gen- 
eral purpose soaps 
and syndets, 

Use soft water with 
soap. 


Not harmed by 
chlorine bleaches. 
Powdered bleaches 
and color remover 
satisfactory. 


Use liquid or 
powdered bleach. 


Use liquid or 
powdered bleach. 


Not harmed by 
chlorine bleaches. 


Dries 
automatic dryer 
used, remove while 
slightly damp to 
prevent wrinkling. 
To avoid change in 
dye color, do not 
hang near radiator 


quickly. If 


or steam pipes. 


Drip-dry by hang- 
ing on rustless, un- 
varnished hanger. 
Automatic dryers 
set on "warm" may 


be used. 


Drip-dry. 
Smooth seams and 
hems as garment 
is drying. 


Drip-dry. 


Requires little 
pressing. High tem- | 
perature may cause 
yellowing or melt- | 
ing. 


If dyes and finishes 
are not affected, 
warm suds or car- 
bon tetrachloride 


will not injure 


| nylon. 


Little if any iron- | 
ing required, Set 


iron on “rayon”. 
Pile fabrics should | 
be brushed instead | 
of pressed, 


| 
Very little ironing 

is needed. Set iron 

at 225 degrees. | 
Steam iron may be 

used. 


Usually requires no 
pressing. 

Use very low tem- 
perature (below 
rayon). 
Becomes stiff if 
temperature too 


high. 


Use warm suds or 
carbon tetrachlor- 


ide. 


Use soap and water 
or carbon tetra- 
chloride. 


Use soap and water 
or carbon tetra- 


chloride. 








Proper Fabric Preparation 


IS Basic to GOOD 


O product can be any better than 

its component parts. In home 

sewing this axiom shows up bril- 
liantly. Garments will be either pro- 
fessional-looking, or poorly fitting, 
depending upon the care and_ skill 
used at each step of their construc- 
tion. 

Edna Bryte Bishop, in developing 
her Bishop Method of Clothing Con- 
struction, stresses the great impor- 
tance of grain perfection. This 
means simply that from the moment 
of cutting to the final pressing, the 
grain of the fabric is kept in correct 
position. That is, the lengthwise 
(warp) and crosswise (fill) threads 
of the fabric, which are woven at 
right angles, are kept in their true 
woven position during all steps of 
construction. 

Why is grain perfection neces- 
sary? If the fabric is not cut ac- 
cording to the pattern specifications 
of grain, or if the grain is stretched 
out of its woven position during con- 
struction, the finished garment will 
not fit properly, hang well, or keep 
its shape. 

Basic to attaining this grain per- 
fection is the proper preparation of 
fabric before cutting. Here we show 
Mrs. Bishop’s procedures for fabric 
preparation. 


FINDING THE GRAIN 

To straighten the ends of fabric 
tear if possible as shown above. 
The torn end will be on the cross- 
wise grain. If you cannot tear 
the fabric, clip selvage and draw 
a thread or two as illustrated at 
right, then cut along the thread. 


When fabric is laid flat or when 
it is folded selvage to selvage the 
ends should form right angles 
as in diagram 1 above. If they 
do not as in diagram 2, it means 
the fabric has been pulled off 
grain and should be straightened. 
See procedure on opposite page. 
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STRAIGHTENING FABRIC 

To straighten washable fabric and 
also to preshrink all cotton mate- 
rials except those labeled preshrunk, 
first fold right side together and 
pin or machine baste ends together. 
Fold several times, soak in tepid 
water. Squeeze out excess water. 
Roll in dry turkish towel or old 
sheet, unroll and lay material flat 
to dry. Smooth occasionally to 
insure grain perfection of fabric. 


SHRINKING WOOL, conf. 

Fold fabric over end of 
sheet and continue fold- 
ing entire length until 
fabric is properly rolled 
as in photo above. Cover 
with turkish towel or 
paper to prevent drying. 
Leave fabric rolled until 
thoroughly damp (6 to 8 
hours or less). Open roll, 
smooth out on flat sur- 
face to thoroughly dry 
grain perfect. Pressing 
will not be necessary. 
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T Grain true 


Only garments cut grain true fit properly, keep their shape. 


SHRINKING WOOL 

Before cutting, all fabrics used in 
tailoring must be thoroughly shrunk. 
To shrink wool use “London Shrunk” 
method. Straighten cut ends by draw- 
ing a thread as shown on opposite 
page. Fold fabric lengthwise and 
baste-stitch straightened ends togeth- 
er. Wet a sheet completely, wring 
out excess moisture and fold length- 
wise. Place wet sheet on fabric 8” 
from end as shown in photo above. 


Off-grain 








Photos courtesy Prom Cosmetics 


BEAUTY 


6. YOUR HOME PERMANENT 


Freshen Up for Spring 


LONG about this time of year it often takes extra effort 

to be well groomed. Worst offenders are straggly locks that 

seem to get straighter and straighter. But why put up with them 
when you can so easily give yourself a home permanent! 

Ask your mother or sister to plan a night with curler’s and 
waving lotion. This way you'll have company, and help too, if 
you need it. Set aside an entire evening for the job so you 

By MARY BROWN won’t be tempted to rush. And be sure your hair is freshly 
shampooed just before the wave—a detergent type is better than 
one with an oil base. The hair should be adequately dried too, 
so water won't dilute the waving lotion. 

Of course, it’s a good idea to have your hair shaped, styled, 
and perhaps trimmed by a professional hair-dresser first, because 
a new wave deserves a perfectly molded head. Then select the 
waving lotion that is tailor-made for your hair. Several brands 
on the market feature waving lotions that are suited to every 
different hair texture and condition. 

The most practical place to commandeer for your wave is the 
kitchen or bathroom. Lay out a supply of curlers, a clean turkish 
towel, hair-net, and the contents of your wave kit. Most important, 
be sure to read all the directions carefully, and follow them to 
the letter for best results. Then trundle off to bed to wake the 
next morning curled and coiffed. 

If you find more cur] than your favorite hair style requires, 
smooth it down with a damp cloth or brush. A shampoo after one 
or two days will also loosen your set. 

Brushing your hair after a new permanent does wonders for it. 
Brush your hair down to the very ends, and use a clean brush 
every time. Brushing adds elasticity te the hair and keeps it 
vibrant and alive. 

Home permanents have been perfected to such a degree that 


Short and sweet is the curl in this : ‘ 
flattering home permanent hair-do. almost anyone can give herself a natural, lasting wave. 





BASICS 
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FOODS / 


What Progress Are 
We Making in Nutrition? 


Reports from the National Food and Nutrition Institute. 


In December, 1952, the National Food and Nu- 
trition Institute, sponsored by representatives 
Department of Agriculture, the 
U.S. Public Health Service, Food and Nutrition 
Board, and the Interagency Committee on Nu- 
trition Education and School Lunch, brought 


of the U. S. 


Nutrition — Past and Future 


By W. H. SEBRELL, JR. 


Director, National Institutes of Health 
United States Public Health Service 


e “Over the years, the application 
of nutrition science has become ever 
broader,” said Dr. Sebrell in the 
opening address before the National 
Food and Nutrition Institute. “Avail- 
able knowledge prior to World War 
I,” he continued, “was used mainly 
for the prevention of dietary de- 
ficiency diseases in the individual. 
The next step, an organized public 
health approach, was the planned 
distribution of preventative foods. 
Meanwhile, the isolation of vitamins 
progressed, and just prior to World 
War II, it became practical to im- 
prove common foods with synthetic 
nutrients as a means of preventing 
deficiency diseases in large popula- 
tions.” 

Dr. Sebrell pointed out that two 
related fields have progressed con- 
currently with nutritional science. 
One is nutrition education, the other 
food technology. “Long range nu- 
tritional education efforts have 
shaped the national diet, and im- 
proved methods of purifying, pre- 
serving, and transporting foods have 
enabled producers to meet the al- 
tered demand,” he said. “Today, as 
never before, the general public is 
aware of the significance of good 
nutrition, and receptive to informa- 
tion concerning diet and _ health. 
Food science, education, and tech- 
nology, working hand in hand, have 
gone far toward eliminating frank 
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pose was to 


from important 


deficiency diseases in the United 
States.” 

“Agricultural practices in this 
country have also undergone a re- 
markable transition,” according to 
the report. “New developments, and 
improvements, as well as favorable 
economic conditions, have brought 
a wider variety of foods, in larger 
quantity, to a great many people. 
In meeting the fundamental prob- 
lems of availability, nutritional qual- 
ity, and food education, we have 
made excellent progress.” 

What Remains to Be Done? 

Charting a program of future 
work, Dr. Sebrell questioned a gen- 
eral continuation of the programs 
against specific deficiency diseases, 
for in the United States, overt clin- 
ical signs of nutritional deficiencies 
in population groups have become 
increasingly rare. 

However, he pointed out, “There 
are some indications that subclini- 
cal deficiencies remain prevalent— 
that is, conditions presenting an in- 
definite clinical picture, but never- 
theless an indication of suboptimal 
health. Such deficiencies are sus- 
pected to result in loss of vigor, 
retarded growth, low resistance to 
infection, tooth decay, abnormal 
births, early signs of old age, and 
other forms of illness or debility. 
The magnitude of this problem is a 
subject of few facts and much de- 
bate. These facts compel supplemen- 
tation and scrutiny, and may call 
for inyensive action.” 

Another problem of great im- 
portance, according to Dr. Sebrell, 
is that of obesity, which is by all 


“ NUTRITION 


future programs. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


together authorities on various phases of cur- 
rent food and nutrition programs. 
take 
progress, and to discuss ways of strengthening 


Their pur- 


stock of our nutritional 
Presented here are highlights 


talks given at the meetings. 


indications a major health problem 
in America today. He stated, “Obes- 
ity has replaced the vitamin de- 
ficiency diseases as the Number 1 
nutrition problem in the United 
States. An estimated one-fourth 
of the adults in this country are 
obese—that is sufficiently overweight 
to result in appreciable damage to 
health; and the incidence may reach 
60 per cent in older women. More- 
over,” he continued, “obesity and 
subclinical deficiencies, probably oc- 
curring together in many individ- 
uals, may play an important role in 
the origin of various chronic di- 
seases.”’ 

Dr. Sebrell, therefore, proposed a 
reorientation of nutrition programs 
in light of the following objectives: 
(1) the control of obesity, (2) as- 
sessment of nutritional status as an 
approach to the correction of sub- 
clinical diseases, and (3) elucida- 
tion of the role of nutrition in aging 
and the chronic diseases, such as 
arteriosclerosis and cancer. 

Important as these objectives are, 
Dr. Sebrell reminded his audience 
that, we cannot confine our vision. 
“Today, serious world problems crit- 
ically involve our own people—prob- 
lems that often reflect the ratio of 
food supply to population,” he said. 
“As the leading nation in food 
science and technology, we must de- 
velop our nutrition programs in full 
recognition of the food problems of 
other countries.” 

Dr. Sebrell discussed in detail the 
importance of protein in the world 
food picture, stating that the ap- 
proach to a general protein deficiency 

(Continued on next page) 








is more complex than insufficiency 
of a vitamin. “These are not con- 
siderations for the distant future. 
They are critical world nutrition 
problems that confront us now.” 

In view of the problems of world- 
wide nutrition, he suggested “a re- 
orientation of our approach in this 
country and abroad based on inten- 
sive, long-range, application of the 
physical and social sciences. In its 
broadest aspects, this research pro- 
gram should seek additional data on 
the world food situation. Among 
the effects of a decade of conflict 
have been far-reaching changes in 
population distribution, markets, 
food production and potential, and 
other social and economic conditions. 
A comprehensive national program 
will recognize international food and 
nutrition problems and participate 
in their solution. And this program 
should be flexible enough to shift 
not only with new knowledge and 
national needs, but with the ever- 
changing world picture.” 

“Much as we have accomplished,” 
Dr. Sebrell said in conclusion, “a 
great need still confronts us. There 
will always be dissension in a world 
of grossly underfed and starving 
people. All organizations combat- 
ing nutrition problems must inten- 
sify their efforts, consecrated to 
the eradication of dietery diseases, 
and the provision of a healthful food 
supply for everyone. Remote as that 
may seem—however idealistic—the 
goal is plain and one to be pursued 
relentlessly. For investment in nu- 
trition offers a substantial hope for 
world prosperity and peace.” 
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Nutritional Health of Adults 
in the United States 


By RUSSELL M. WILDER 


Director, National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency 


e “How well are the American peo- 
ple being fed, judged by their 
health?” was the focus of Dr. Wild- 
er’s speech before the National Food 
and Nutrition Institute. In sum- 
mary he _ stressed the following 
points: 

1. Frank vitamin and mineral nu- 
tritional deficiencies are rare in the 
United States today. This is striking 
in contrast to the situation which 
existed prior to 1941. Most of the 
specific nutritional deficiencies which 
do occur today are secondary to 
other diseases, and are medical prob- 
lems rather than problems to be ap- 
proached by mass nutrition pro- 
grams. 

2. Nevertheless, specific nutrition- 
al deficiencies still persist, even 
though their incidence is very low. 
The inevitable corollary to this, if 
data from nutrition experiments in 
animals and in man have any mean- 
ing, is that a larger though inde- 
terminable’ number of our adult pop- 
ulation still suffers from so-called 
“subclinical” or borderline deficien- 
cies. Unfortunately, the diagnostic 
methods as yet available are simply 
not equal to the task of determining 
the frequency of occurrence of such 
deficiencies. How much ill health 
results therefrom is anybody’s guess. 

3. Anemia undoubtedly is a preva- 


lent defect, especially among women, 
but, it appears to be impossible to 
decide what proportion of this de- 
fect—if it is a defect—is clearly of 
nutritional origin. Unquestionably, 
some anemias can be corrected by 
nutritional therapy. However, the 
very common mild hypochromic, so- 
called iron deficiency, anemia, has 
responded poorly, if at all, to the 
increased iron intake resulting from 
enrichment with iron of white bread. 
Much of this anemia may be, in my 
opinion, an artifact, attributable to 
the use of unrealistic hemoglobin 
standards. Many of these so-called 
anemic individuals may actually suf- 
fer no ill health from _ their 
hemoglobin levels. 

5. Evidence has been presented 
which suggests that the problem of 
overweight is no more serious than 
it has been in the past. It is a seri- 
ous problem—perhaps the most sig- 
nificant nutritional problem facing 
us at present—but the average 
weights of adults for their heights 
remain about the same as they were 
in 1912. 

6. Although we may consider that 
the problem of vitamin deficiency in 
our adult population has been large- 
ly overcome, I must hasten to empha- 
size that this ought not lure us into 
complacency. There is every good 
reason to continue the programs and 
activities which, since the Food Con- 
ference in 1941, have been pursued 
with evident success. The fact that 
smallpox has largely disappeared 
does not mean that we can safely dis- 
continue vaccination. 

(Continued on page 52) 





e Shown at the Food and Nutrition Institute meetings, these charts 
from the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics illus- 


trate trends in our eating habits. 


There has been a slight, but 


significant reduction in total calorie consumption, with an increase 


in calories from fat, and less from carbohydrate. 
calories from protein remains the same. 


The per cent of 
There has been a rise in 


adequacy of family diets, especially in low income groups, but cal- 
cium is the nutrient most often lacking regardless of income. Bread 
enrichment has been most beneficial among low income groups. 
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Trends in 


Cake and Cooky Making 


dling of foods are both a chal- 

lenge and a problem to the 
teacher of home economics. Research 
laboratories have sharpened, refined, 
and in many cases, changed long- 
established methods of food prepara- 
tion. In the light of newer knowl- 
edge, important recommendations 
protect food values, give better 
cooking results, achieve greater ef- 
ficiency, and save time and effort. 

It is no small matter to keep in- 
formed about these newly estab- 
lished, authoritative findings, many 
of which have little practical im- 
portance until they are put to use 
in household routines. Time and 
temperature controls in meat cook- 
ery is a well known example of 
the contribution of research to 
changing methods of cooking fa- 
miliar foods. Research in freezing 
of foods, and in the use of frozen 
foods serves as an essential guide 
to this modern field of food preser- 
vation and preparation. 

In addition to scientific contribu- 
tions in the field of basic cooking 
techniques, there is also a changing 
body of information about the use 
and choice of ingredients available 
for what we have long regarded as 


[J asso techniques for the han- 


Gertrude Blair, a home economist in 
business with long experience in the 
food field, is a regular contributor. 
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BY GERTRUDE BLAIR 


standard methods of preparation for 
many foods. Cakes and cookies are 
a case in point. Not so long ago, 
the butter cake method, the sponge 
cake method, and the meringue or 
angel cake method sufficed to cover 
the technique story for cake and 
cooky making. A few miscellaneous 
formulas covered special products. 

Today’ miscellaneous formulas 
threaten to overshadow the basic for- 
mulas. Salad oil and hydrogenated 
shortenings have become important 
ingredients for cake making. Sweet- 
ened condensed milk figures prom- 
inently in cooky making, so that 
little beyond a good right arm, or 
an electric mixer is required. May- 
onnaise has found its way into cakes 
and pastries; crumb crusts are here 
to stay; and cream cheese has be- 
come a favorite base for frostings, 
and even for an occasional excellent 
cake. One cannot look down one’s 
nose at these newcomers which, in 
many instances, flout the conventions 
and ignore the rules. Many of these 
unorthodox uses of modern food 
products have been discovered by 
American homemakers, or have been 
developed as a direct answer to their 
needs, and they are warmly welcome 
in American kitchens. 

It is an important question to de- 
cide which of the newer cooking for- 


Photo courtesy American Molasses Company 


mulas have an important place in 
classroom experience. Here, we shall 
examine some of the modern meth- 
ods of cake and cooky making that 
deserve classroom recognition. 

The “one-bowl’” method of cake 
mixing has long since become one 
of the standard cake-mixing tech- 
niques; however, there are versions 
of this method that are worthy of 
special attention. The Harvest Ap- 
ple Cake, a rich molasses cake (pic- 
tured above), is an example of this. 
The recipe given below has been 
tested by the butter cake method as 
well as with the “one-bowl.” It 
has been tried with cake flour, but 
the “‘one-bowl” method used with all- 
purpose flour has proved to be the 
best, and makes an unusually de- 
licious cake. 


Harvest Apple Cake 


cups all-purpose flour 

cup sugar 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon baking soda 
teaspoon baking powder 
teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon nutmeg 

eggs 

cup hydrogenated shortening 
cup unsulphured molasses 
cups coarsely grated raw apples 


Bro 
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Heat the oven to moderate tempera- 
ture (350 F.). Choose good flavored, 
tart apples. Sift together the first 
seven ingredients into a mixing bowl. 
Make a well in center and add shorten- 
ing, molasses, and apples. Beat two 
minutes by hand or with an electric 


(Concluded on page 50) 








Frying Festive Pancakes 


PRACTICAL’s How-to-do series 





HIS month we're featuring pan- 

cakes—all dressed up for a day 

of celebration. On February 17, 
Pancake Day will be celebrated in 
all parts of the world. It may be a 
new holiday to you, but not so in 
other lands. 

Pancake Day is always the Tues- 
day before Ash Wednesday, the 
start of Lent. Pancake Day had its 
origin centuries ago, in Shrove Tues- 
day—the day on which all are 
“shriven” of their sins. In England, 
women traditionally baked pancakes 
early on the morning of Shrove 
Tuesday. At the tolling of the 
church bell, they stopped their work 
and flocked to the churches. As a 
result of this custom, pancakes 
served on Shrove Tuesday became 
known as “shriving cakes.” 

In those days, pancakes were pre- 
pared according to a precise formula 
prescribed by the church: flour for 
the staff of life, milk for innocence, 


salt for wholesomeness, and eggs as 
a proper Lenten food. The pancakes 
were commonly fried in meat fats, 
which were forbidden during Lent 
In those days, no refrigeration was 
available, and it was in an effort 
to use up the accumulated meat fats 
that the pancake-making custom 
gained such a foothold in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

There are numerous other pre- 
Lenten celebrations, now popular in 
all parts of the world, which stem 
from the same origin as Pancake 
Day. In each case, the feast is built 
around a form of pancake. Most 
popular of these celebrations are 
the Mardi Gras of the Latin coun- 
tries, and Fastnacht Day, which is 
the German version. 

The Fastnacht Day literally means 
“day of fasting.” The favorite deli- 
cacy is the Fastnacht, a distant rela- 
tive of the pancake. It is made of 
similar ingredients, but actually is a 


square doughnut without the hole in 
the middle. 

As the religious emphasis on Pan- 
cake Day dimmed, it became a time 
for general fun and merrymaking, 
with many games, stunts, jingles, 
and community celebrations, built 
around fhe traditional eating of pan- 
cakes. For example, we hope you 
have better success than did this 
lady in an old Pancake Day jingle 
from Shropshire, England: 

Shrove Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, 
For Jack went to plow, 

His mother made pancakes, 

She scarcely knew how; 

She tossed them, she turned them, 
She made them so black, 

With soot from the chimney 

They poisoned poor jack. 

You can adopt Pancake Day as 
a holiday in your own home and 
community. Pancakes are your cue 
to friendly, informal entertaining. 
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@ For your own celebration of Pan- 
cake Day, use a packaged mix 
or your favorite pancake recipe. 
Grease griddle lightly and heat. 
Pour batter from tip of a large 
spoon or from a pitcher, being 
careful not to crowd the pancakes. 
Cook without turning until they 
are puffed and full of bubbles. 


@ Pancake - making is fun when 
you fill everyone’s order. Before 
turning the pancakes, sprinkle 
the tops with drained whole. ker 
nel corn, sliced bananas, sliced 
cooked pork sausage links, or 
chopped pecans, as shown above. 
Turn pancakes only once, and cook 
until brown on the other side. 
Serve them “hot off the griddle.” 





Photos Courtesy of the Quaker Oats Company 


@ Festive pancakes should be 
served in a special manner. 
For holiday fun, “order up” 
your favorite pancake and 
topping. When you’re ready 
to serve, arrange a variety 
of toppings — applesauce, 
brown sugar, honey butter, 
and strawberry sauce — on a 
Lazy Susan or a large tray. 
Let everyone help himself 
to his favorite combination. 

















Announcing a New Campaign— 


Good Breakfast 
Means 


Good Morning 


reminded of the fact that the 

breakfast habits of high school 
boys and girls leave much to be de- 
sired. Many teen-agers skip break- 
fast altogether. Still more have 
an inadequate breakfast. The result 
is a lowering of physical stamina 
and a slowing up of learning ability 
during the day. Studies conducted 
recently under the sponsorship of 
the Cereal Institute show a definite 
lessening of energy and a consequent 
drop in alertness among students 
who neglect breakfast. 

Most surveys indicate that the 
problem is not so much to teach high 
school students to recognize a nutri- 
tious breakfast when they see one 
as it is to motivate them to eat it. 
A survey made by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in March-April of 1952 showed 
that most students can choose a 
breakfast for its nutritional qualli- 
ties. Yet, the same survey showed 
that nine per cent of the boys and 
15 per cent of the girls had skipped 
breakfast altogether on the morning 
of the survey. 

Among the reasons which teen- 
agers most frequently cite for skip- 
ping breakfast are: “Not hungry 
in the morning,” and “Not enough 
time.” The problem is to get these 
boys and girls to see that they will 
gain in energy, in appearance, and 
in the quality of their class work, 
if they take the time to eat a nu- 
tritious breakfast. It is also im- 
portant to impress the parents with 
the need for having breakfast served 
in plenty of time before school. 

To help encourage young people 


B Y now most Americans have been 
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to eat better breakfasts, a new pro- 
gram, being developed by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in coopera- 
tion with Scholastic Magazines and 
Practical Home Economics, is due to 
get under way in February through 
a series of demonstrations to stu- 
dents in school. The demonstrations 
will be tied into the national pro 
gram of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation to make the months of Feb 
ruary and March better-breakfast 
months with the slogan: ‘Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning.” 

During February and March the 
general advertising and promotional 
activities of the Bakers of America 
will feature the good breakfast 
theme. Retail bakery representatives 
will stress the theme in their calls 
on stores. Newspapers, magazines, 
and radio and television stations will 
tie in with it. 

In the school field, the program 
will be built around the demonstra- 
tion breakfast and the communica- 
tion facilities represented by Schol- 
astic Magazines and Practical Home 
Economics. The first demonstra- 
tions are pilot projects, to be carried 
out in a few selected cities with the 
cooperation of local Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the home economics de- 
partment, and school authorities. 
Arrangements are now being made 
to stage the demonstrations in se- 
lected schools in Chicago, Illinois, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 

The procedure being set up is sim- 
ilar for each school. Student rep- 
resentatives will be selected from 
each home room to attend a model 


breakfast, which will be paid for by 
the local baker. The breakfast will 
be planned and staged by the local 
PTA and the home economics de- 
partment of the school. Each break- 
fast will be the occasion for short 
talks by the home economics teacher 
and the school coach on the subject 
of breakfast as a means of improv- 
ing appearance and building energy 
and stamina. 

Each student home room represen- 
tative will be supplied with leaflets 
on the subject of breakfast to give 
each member of his class. When he 
returns to his home room, he will 
be expected to make a report to the 
rest of the class on what he learned 
about good breakfasts at the demon- 
stration. 

Students who attend the breakfast 
demonstration should carry away 
with them a more vivid memory of 
the reasons for eating a good break- 
fast. The students who do not at- 
tend the demonstration, but who 
listen to the report of their fellow 
students, can share the experience. 
The leaflets which they take home 
will recommend a family program of 
better breakfasts so that the lesson 
can‘ be learned at home. 

The success of the pilot program 
will determine the character of the 
program to be staged on a national 
scale next year. The American Bak- 
ers Association and the editors 
of Practical Home Economics and 
Scholastic Magazines will report 
progress of this unique program, 
and will welcome any of your sug- 
gestions and comments. 
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NE of the most promising voca- 

tional opportunities in America 
today is a career in the quantity 
preparation of fine food—the art of 
the chef. This is a field which of- 
fers excellent pay, pleasant working 
conditions and challenging opportu- 
nities for advancement — yet there 
are many more openings available 
than there are men or women quali- 
fied to fill them. 

The need for trained cooks is so 
urgent that the U.S. hotel industry, 
which employs thousands of well- 
paid chefs, has set up scholarships to 
help young men prepare for culinary 
careers. Although the hotels are in- 
terested primarily in training men, 
there are opportunities in many 
other branches of the food field for 
young women also. 

Most U.S. hotel chefs are Euro- 
peans. For years, hotels staffed their 
kitchens with men who had migrated 
to this country after learning their 
trade in the great hotel schools of 
Europe. Now immigration restric- 
tions have largely cut off the Euro- 
pean supply. Many of the older chefs 
are nearing the retirement age. But 
there are few American-trained chefs 
qualified to step into their positions. 

In Europe, the chef is esteemed 
and his job is respected. Young men 
of good families are proud to spend 
years as apprentices in order to qual- 
ify as chefs. Why then, in this coun- 
try, do teachers everywhere think 
that a boy should be a cook or a 
baker only if he can’t make the grade 
in anything else? 

The answer lies in the fact that 
America has become much_ too 
“white-collar conscious.” It is time 
for the American people to appreci- 
ate the true value of a top-notch cook 


Mrs. Roth, a lawyer, educator, and 
civic leader, helped establish the 
Culinary Institute of America in 
New Haven, Connecticut. She has 
served as its Administrative Direc- 
tor for seven years and is a trustee 
of the National Council on Hotel 
and Restaurant Education. 


Training to Be Chefs 


—at the Culinary Institute of America 


By FRANCES L. ROTH 








or chef. Teachers of home _ eco- 
nomics, who are particularly quali- 
fied to evaluate the skills and apti- 
tudes required in a chef, and to in- 
fluence qualified young people to en- 
ter this rewarding field, can play an 
important role in correcting this con- 
dition. 

The cooking field has a great deal 
to offer young men and women who 
can learn readily and are willing to 
accept responsibility. Top positions 
in the kitchen offer good pay and 
interesting work. 

Training for a career in cooking 
is available at levels ranging from 
vocational high schools and trade 
schools to major universities. The 
National Council on Hotel and Res- 
taurant Education lists a total of 181 
food-training institutions in 44 dif- 
ferent states. All of them offer not 
only classroom instruction but actual 
practice in the kitchen or bakeshop. 
Some also arrange for on - the - job 
training in the kitchens of co- 
operating hotels. 

The Culinary Institute of America 
at New Haven, Conn., trains young 
men and women for culinary careers 
along much the same lines as the 
great European hotel schools. In 
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Culinary Institute students prepare a 
meal with the help of the food director. 


many respects it is unique among 
American educational institutions. 
The Culinary Institute was estab- 
lished in 1946 to help meet the grow- 
ing shortage of skilled chefs. Be- 
cause such highly specialized train- 
ing is quite expensive, this non-profit 
school is subsidized by individuals, 
corporations and associations con- 
cerned with the need for food train- 
ing. The students pay much less in 
tuition than the actual cost of their 
instruction. The difference is made 
up by the Institute’s many sponsors, 
in the form of equipment donations, 
scholarships and grants in aid. 
One reason why the training of 
chefs is expensive is the fact that 
the principal means of instruction is 
actual practice in the kitchen. For 
this reason, practically all cooking 


(Concluded on page 47) 

















With guidance of the pastry chef, students make desserts for Yale training tables. 
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menus for MARCH 


MONDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 
Sausage 

Peas 

Raisin Muffin* 
Chocolate Cake 


Baked Veal 
Cutlet 
Creamed Potato 
Stuffed Peach 
Salad 

Bread* 

Prune Whip 
Custard Sauce 


Scalloped Noodles 
Tomato and Bacon 
Green Salad 
Vienna Bread* 
Devil’s Food 
Pudding 


Cheeseburger* 


wwe Salad 
Baked Apple 


Blushing Bunny 
on Toast 

Bacon Strip 

Pear Mint Salad 

Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding 


Foamy Sauce 


These menus are planned to meet requirements of 
the Type A Federal school lunch pattern. Milk is 
served with all meals and butter or margarine (*) is 
served on all breads. In addition to the A lunch 


TUESDAY 


Fruit Juice 

Hot Turkey Roll* 
Cranberry Sauce 

Peas 

Caramel Custard 


Lamb Fricassee 
on Rice 
String Beans 
Rye Bread* 
Apple Cobbler 


Beef Pie with 
Vegetables 
Whole Kernel 

Corn 
Bread* 
Apple Raisin 

Pudding 


Orange Juice 
Pot Roast 
Mashed Potate 
Gravy 
Asparagus Salad 
Angel Cake 


Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 

Fresh Buttered 
Spinach 
Pumpernickel 
Bread* 

Fruit Cup 

Peanut Butter 
Cookie 


WEDNESDAY 


Hamburg Patty 
Mashed Potato 
Broccoli 

Bread* 

Blueberry Cobbler 


Tomato Juice 

Grilled Ham and 
Pineapple 

Baked Sweet 
Potato 

Cinnamon Roll 

Chocolate Pudding 


Roast Turkey 
Dressing 
Mashed Potato 
Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce 
Roll* 
Fruited Lime 
Gelatin 


Baked Beans 
Frankfurter 
Cabbage Salad 
Vienna Bread* 
Rhubarb and 
Strawberry 
Compote 
Oatmeal Cookie 


By MARION CRONAN 


THURSDAY 


Baked Stuffed 
Pork Chop 
Scalloped Potato 
Squash 

Orange and Grape- 
fruit Salad 

Lady Baltimore 


Cake 


Liver Roll with 
Sausage Stuffing 
Delmonico Potato 
Chef’s Salad 
Bread* 

Icebox Cake 


Cup of Corn 
Chowder 
Ham Salad 
Sandwich 
Cole Slaw 
Baked Date 
Butterscotch 
Pudding 


Roast Lamb 
Baked Potato 
Scalloped Tomato 
Whole Wheat 
Bread* 

Orange Cup Cake 


Director, School Lunch 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Macaroni and 
Cheese 
Deviled Egg 
Salad 
Buttered Baby 
Beets 

Hard Roll* 
Date-Nut Roll 


Orange Juice 
Salmon Salad 
Potato Chips 
Sliced Tomato 
Bran Muffin* 
Applesauce Cake 


Orange Juice 
Scalloped 
Spaghetti 

and Tuna 
Peas 

Roll* 

Cherry Cobbler 


Baked Haddock 
Parsley Potato 
Lima Beans 
Roll* 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 


a la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are sold at 8c each. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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te CABBAGE SALAD 50 servings 


3- gallons shredded cabbage lg cup pimientos, chopped 
1 cup chopped pickles 1 cup carrots, grated 
1 cup green peppers, chopped 1 tablespoon salt 


In Cockeysville, Maryland 


“We Do It This Way” 


UNIQUE reward for the winner was fea- 

tured in a contest in the Cockeysville Ele- 
mentary School, Baltimore County, Maryland 
last year. At the same time it helped build in- 
terest in the school’s lunch program. The con- 
testants were individual classes. Each day for 
15 days, the class purchasing the highest per- 
centage of “Type A” lunches was declared the 
winner. 

The reward? That had to do with a mural 
prepared by the art class, depicting 15 “name- 
less boys and girls” carrying trays. Each day’s 
winning class had the privilege of giving a 
name to one of the figures. This name, and the 
identification of the winning class, were printed 
on the mural, which was hung in the assembly 
hall. 

Four hundred and fifty children attend 
grades 1 to 6 at the Cockeysville school, and 
only four live close enough to school to go home 
for lunch. The number of children partici- 
pating in the school lunch program steadily 
climbed from the start of the contest, and par- 
ticipation remained at a school-wide high level 
until the end of the term in June. 

The mural contest was only one of a battery 
of school activities through which the children 
learned nutrition facts, and were encouraged 
to act on them. As a prelude to these activities, 
members of the sixth grade studied a science 
unit on “healthy living.” Then they planned a 
nutrition assembly to dramatize what they had 
learned. 

First, one of the pupils reviewed the class- 
room nutrition study. Then a brief report 
about activities in the lunchroom, including an 
account of how pupils helped with serving was 
presented. Next, came a look at menus for the 
week ahead. Five children discussed the menus, 
and using the “basic seven” food groups as a 
guide, showed how meals were well balanced. 

After a look at the “mural of nameless chil- 
dren,” the pupils watched a film on nutrition 
from the State Department of Education. The 
audience and performers then took part in a 
discussion of the entire assembly conducted by 
the teacher, Miss Myrtle S. Watson. 

For the sixth graders who developed their 
nutrition study into this school-wide activity, 
there were words of praise from Miss Mary E. 
Kelleher, supervisor of the School’s lunch pro- 
gram. The children themselves are convinced 
that their project has been fruitful. They not 
only learned about food values, but they had 
the satisfaction of sharing this information 
with other children. 


4 cups salad dressing 


Wash and soak cabbage in cold water. Drain and shred 
fine. Add chopped pickles, peppers, pimiento, and grated 
carrot. Add salt and mix well. Before serving add salad 
dressing. Serve on lettuce using #12 scoop. 


ye LIVER ROLL with SAUSAGE STUFFING 50 servings 


10 Ibs. beef liver 4 tsp. salt 

4 lbs. bulk sausage 1 qt. tomato juice or meat stock 
1 pt. chopped onions 50 slices bacon 

2 qts. bread crumbs salt and pepper to season 


Slice liver and cut into 50 rectangular servings. Make 
sausage stuffing as follows: Cook sausage and onion in 
pan, stirring until lightly brown. Drain off excess fat, add 
bread crumbs and 4 teaspoons salt. Add enough juice or 
stock to slightly moisten stuffing. Pile a spoonful of stuffing 
on each slice of liver. Roll and wrap with bacon, fasten with 
toothpicks. Brown rolls on all sides. Place rolls in roasting 
pan, add remaining stock or juice. Cover closely and cook 
slowly at 300 F. for one hour. Thicken sauce and season 
as desired. 


% BAKED DATE BUTTERSCOTCH PUDDING 50 servings 


2 qts. sifted pastry flour 4 cups milk 

4 cups gran. sugar 4 qts. boiling water 

5 thsp. baking powder 8 tbsp. margarine 

2 qts. dates, chopped 2 qts. brown sugar, packed 


2 tbsp. vanilla 


Set oven at 350 F. Sift flour, granulated sugar and baking 
powder together. Add chopped dates and milk. Spread in 
greased baking pans (12 x 18 x 244). Combine boiling water, 
margarine, brown sugar, and vanilla. When margarine is 
melted and sugar dissolved, pour this mixture over the date 
batter. Bake for 45 minutes. This pudding makes its own 
sauce. Serve with whipped cream. 


% DEVILS FOOD PUDDING 50 servings 


2 cups sugar 1 qt. milk 

2 cups milk 1% tbsp. vanilla 

3 cups chocolate, grated 2 qts. pastry flour 
2 cups margarine 2 tsp. salt 

1 4 tsp. soda 

4 % 


cup cold water 


qt. sugar 
1 cups eggs 
Cook sugar, milk, and chocolate together until thickened. 
Cool thoroughly. Cream margarine and sugar well. Beat 
eggs until lemon color and adil to sugar mixture. Beat 
thoroughly, add cooled chocolate mixture, and blend well. 
Sift salt and flour, add alternately with milk (ending with 
flour). Mix soda and cold water, add and mix well. Pour 
batter into well greased pans, and bake at 250 F. for 14% 
hours. Serve hot with whipped cream. 
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What's Going On in FOODS 


BY JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 


& 


EW evidence that vitamin B,, 
overcomes growth failure in pre- 
sumably well-nourished children 

has been reported by Dr. Norman C. 
Wetzel and associates in a study of 
300 school children in Ohio, reported 
in the first edition of the new Jour- 
nal of Clinical Nutrition. 

The children were in their usual 
home and school environments, and 
they came from homes of high eco- 
nomic level. The vitamin supple- 
ments, administered orally to chil- 
dren with growth failure, not only 
boosted their physical growth, but 
also increased their scholastic prog- 
ress. According to the article, simple 
growth failure is a much more wide- 
spread problem of child health than 
is generally believed. In the area of 
this study, which is not characterized 
by marginal living, a degree of 
growth failure existed in one of 
three school children to a greater or 
lesser degree. 


Report on Insecticides 


Which is the greater hazard—in- 
sects or insecticides ? 

An answer to that question comes 
from Dr. Edward F. Knipling, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. Speaking 
before the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, Dr. Knipling stated that 
much undue alarm has arisen from 
the misinterpretation of toxicity data 
in terms of insecticide hazards to 
man. Data obtained on laboratory 
animals do not give us a true meas- 
ure of the hazard to man, and should 
not be used as a reason for sound- 
ing the alarm. The toxicity hazard is 
determined by the manner in which 
the insecticide is used to control in- 
sects. 

Dr. Knipling feels that entomol- 
ogists have not neglected the respon- 
sibility of demanding adequate infor- 
mation about the toxicity of insec- 
ticides before making recommenda- 
tions for their use. Today we have 
safer insecticides than we had 10 
years ago. Insects transmit many 
diseases, and are responsible for the 
death of millions of people each year, 
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and the 
million more. We should consider 
our insecticides as man-savers rather 
than as man-killers. 


Wonder Fudge 


A new “wonder fudge” has been 
developed by the makers of Hershey 
Chocolate and the makers of Durkee 
Famous Foods. The easy - to - make 
fudge, which requires no cooking, is 
made this way: Melt together 1 pack- 
age of semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
and 4 tablespoons margarine in the 
top of a double boiler. Add 3 table- 
spoons of warm water, and 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Sift 3 cups of con- 
fectioners’ sugar and a dash of salt 
into a large mixing bowl, and add 1 
cup grated coconut. Stir chocolate 
mixture into the dry ingredients, and 
mix well. Press fudge into a 9 inch 
nan, and chill in the refrigerator. 
Cut into squares to serve. Makes 
about 11% pounds. 


Banana Dessert 


Delicate banana pudding, attrac- 
tive in color and flavor, is the newest 
strained food to join Gerber’s many 


illness of several hundred 


varieties of desserts for babies. The 
result of much laboratory research, 
the dessert consists of banana puree 
in a smooth pudding of sugar, corn- 
starch, egg yolks, cream and whole 
milk powders, salt, and vanilla. Price 
conforms with other strained foods 
in this line. 


New Tomato Aspic 


A new development in canned to- 
mato aspics will soon be on the mar- 
ket. These all-vegetable aspics are 
made with a modified citrus pectin— 
low methoxy pectin—as the _ thick- 
ening agent. Lemon juice is add- 
ed for tartness. The new aspic 
has an advantage over the gelatin 
type in that it may be liquefied by 
heat, other salad ingredients added 
to it, and then rejelled at room tem- 
perature with almost no cooling. 
Adding convenience to meals, salads 
made from the new aspic will not 
melt if serving time is delayed, and 
long refrigeration before serving is 
eliminated. 

This interesting product will be 
available under several different 
brand names. 





Pillsbury Bake-Off 


The spotlight was on homemaking 
—good cooking in particular—at the 
fourth annual Pillsbury Grand Na- 
tional Recipe and Baking contest 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York last December. Proud winners 
came away with a total of $120,000 
in ‘cash and equipment prizes, and 
memories of an exciting stay in the 
big city. 

Evidence that young people are in- 
terested and proficient in baking was 
revealed by the good showing the 
junior finalists made at the Bake-off. 
Some had home economics training; 
others learned to cook with the guid- 
ance of their mothers. The happy 
young lady pictured at the right won 
top prize—$3000—in the junior sec- 
tion with her recipe for “Banana 
Split Pie.” 


A Pilisbury Bake-Off winner—Janet 
Winquest, 16, of Holdrege, Nebraska. 
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If You Need to BORROW 
(Continued from page 20) 


to $100 on your signature. Over that 
amount, you will need either a co- 
maker or collateral. The operation of 
credit unions is controlled by Fed- 
‘ral or state law. You will be 
charged interest from one-half per 
cent to one per cent a month on the 
unpaid balance. Credit unions are 
able to lend at these rates because 
they have little or no expense for 
salaries, rent, taxes, and other costs 
that commercial lenders have. At 
one per cent—which is the most com- 
mon interest rate—it amounts to a 
cost to you of about $6 if you borrow 
and repay it in 12 equal monthly in- 
stallments. 

If you’re planning to make a big 
purchase like a refrigerator or a 
television set, you could of course 
simply go to one of these lenders and 
borrow the cash to pay for it. How- 
ever, as was already mentioned, you 
can handle this type of borrowing 
another way—through installment fi- 
nancing of the purchase. You make 
your purchase through a dealer and 
sign an agreement to pay for it in 
installments; and the dealer usually 
sells that contract to a bank or a 
sales finance company, to whom you 
make your payments. This kind of 
financing is very common, particu- 
larly for automobiles and major ap- 
pliances. 

There are a number of different 
arrangements that can be made be- 
tween the dealer and the finance com- 
pany or bank, and they may affect 
the amount you are charged. The 
charges vary so widely that it is dif- 
ficult to estimate them. They depend 
on the size of your down payment, 
the length of time you are taking to 
pay for the article, and the dealer- 
financer arrangement. It is particu- 
larly in this field that it pays to shop 
around to compare costs and get the 
most sensible arrangement for your 
situation. One thing is sure, how- 
ever, the bigger the down payment 
you are able to make, and the quicker 
you can pay off the remainder of the 
amount, the lower will be your 
financing costs. 

There are also a number of other 
kinds of credit of interest to a fam- 
ily, such as home modernization 
loans, mortgages, etc. These, how- 
ever, are not used as frequently, 
usually involve larger amounts, and 
are more complex. They often in- 
volve guaranty of the loan by the 
Federal Government, and_ special 
rules regarding construction and lo- 
cation. But that whole subject would 
be the basis of another article. 
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BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


ASH electric blankets rather 

than dry clean them is the rec- 

ommendation of Jessie Cart- 
wright, director of the Norge Home 
Institute. When using an automatic 
washer, fill tub with warm water 
(100°F.) and a synthetic detergent. 
Agitate water just enough to dis- 
solve detergent. Then arrange blan- 
ket carefully down in the water. 
Soak for 10 or 15 minutes with no 
action. Then agitate a few seconds, 
drain, rinse in warm water and agi- 
tate for the last 30 seconds of the 
rinse cycle. Drain and spin for 3 
minutes or less. 

If a non-automatic machine is 
used, follow a similar procedure. Do 
not pass blanket through wringer. 
Squeeze blanket gently dry with your 
hand. 

Dry blanket on two adjacent 
clotheslines or on a large table. 
Gently shape before it is completely 
dry and use a brush to raise the nap. 

Waste Disposer 

Easier installation is possible with 
the smaller, shorter food disposer 
made by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Called the Waste-Away, 
it can be plumbed into drain outlets 
only 8!% inches below the underside 
of the sink. It is equipped with a 
new type impeller that gives in- 
creased shredding efficiency. The 
shredding elements are double edged 
so that the grinding action can be 
reversed. The chrome-finished safety 
top serves as an operation control, 
as a drain stopper, and as a seal 
when the food waste disposer is in 
operation. 

Warm and Cozy 

Cold wintery days call for extra 
heat in drafty rooms. Two efficient 
room heaters which combine fan- 
forced and radiant heat are being 
manufactured by Arvin Industries, 
Inc. The larger heater circulates 80 
cubic feet of warm air per minute. 
It has a thermostatic control and the 
heater responds automatically to a 
predetermined setting. A_ safety 
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switch cuts the current immediately 
if the heater is upset. The smaller 
heater may be used as a fan during 
warm weather. 
New Combination Appliance 

An automatic combination washer 
and dryer, called the Duomatic, has 
just been introduced by Bendix. The 
complete cycle of washing, rinsing, 
and drying requires sixty-eight min- 
utes. The machine may also be used 
separately as a washer or dryer, if 
desired. The Duomatic has been de- 
signed for small apartments and 
homes, and to fulfill the homemaker’s 
need for one-piece equipment that 
does two jobs. 

Safety Feature 

A circuit breaker which fits a 
standard fuseholder provides perma- 
nent protection against overloaded 
and short circuits in residential and 
commercial buildings. While similar 
in size to the fuse it is designed to 
replace, the Mini-Breaker can be re- 
set after an interruption by pressing 
in and releasing the reset button. 
However, the circuit has to be 
cleared of the short or the device 
will again trip the circuit. It is 
manufactured by Mechanical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1824 River Street, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 


Home Decorating Aid 


Wallpaper can be hung without 
moistening with paste if the new 
E-Z-E Hang Wallpaper adhesive is 
used. This special adhesive is ap- 
plied to the wall with a paint roller 
and the paper placed against it and 
smoothed. The paper is never wet at 
any time, which lessens the danger 
of tearing and excessive wrinkling. 
The adhesive is slow drying so that 
wallpaper can be removed. or ad- 
justed to match the design. 

The manufacturers claim that the 
adhesive is not affected by age or 
normal humidity. Excessive moisture 
might loosen the paper, but it can be 
pressed to the wall upon drying. 

Removing wallpaper is also easier 


in the HOME 


with this special adhesive. The pa- 
per is soaked thoroughly with water, 
allowed to rest, then peeled off with- 
out sticking or tearing. 
lcemaker 
Ice for beverages without filling 
ice cube trays is the important new 
feature of the Servel Refrigerator. 
An automatic icemaker molds and 
freezes ice circles and drops them 


into a receiving basket ready for 
use. The Jcemaker works this way: 
A measured amount of water flows 
into mold. When the water is frozen 
into ice circles a small electric heater 
loosens them, an ejector arm sweeps 
them out of the mold, holds them in 
the top of the freezing compartment 
until they are dry and then drops 
them into the storage baskets. This 
process is automatic so the storage 
basket is continually replenished. 


Product Briefs 


»> Keep hands out of water and 
strong solutions by using the Hand 
Saver Sponge which has a plastic 
handle bonded to a cellulose sponge. 
Manufactured by Federal Tool Corp., 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 

> One stroke of the handle of the 
Miracle French Fry Potato Cutter 
by Ekco Products Co. sections a po- 
tato into 25 uniform pieces. 
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Training to Be Chefs 


(Continued from page 41) 


schools which train people for the 
mass preparation of food have to 
gear their training to the sort of 
food they can sell. Most of them sell 
it to students in cafeterias and low- 
cost dining rooms. But to hold down 
the cost of the food they sell, they 
have to select comparatively inexpen- 
sive dishes. 

The civic and business leaders who 
founded the Culinary Institute de- 
cided at the start that cooking low- 
cost food for cafeteria sale was not 
very useful practice for a future 
hotel chef. They wanted their stu- 
dents to practice on steaks, squabs, 
fancy pastries, and other expensive 
dishes. So they sought a means to 
sell this high-cost food at a price 
geared to its actual cost. They solved 
this problem by contracting to sup- 
ply the food for the Yale University 
training tables, since Yale is just a 
short distance from the Institute in 
New Haven. And since Yale’s Inter- 
national House is right next door to 
the Culinary Institute, the student 
cooks also supply the food served 
there. 

Another unusual characteristic of 
the Culinary Institute is tne large 
number of faculty members in rela- 
tion to the number of students. The 
faculty includes not only veteran 
chefs and pastry cooks but special- 
ists in the fields of nutrition, ac- 
counting, mixology and sanitation. 
There are also instructors in such in- 
cidenta! fields as business law, Eng- 
lish and storeroom procedure. The 
Institute maintains a ratio of one 
faculty member for each ten stu- 
dents, to insure individual attention. 

Unlike the few universities and 
colleges which provide food training 
on a comparable scale, the Culinary 
Institute is concerned primarily with 
training people to cook, rather than 
preparing them for administrative 
positions. Its program is divided 
into two eight-month courses: Basic 
Restaurant Trades and Chef’s Train- 
ing. During the four-month summer 
interval between courses, students 
work in the kitchens of resort hotels 
to supplement their Institute train- 
ing and also their financial resources. 

The Basic Restaurant Course is 
devoted to practical instruction in 
food procurement, preparavion and 
service. Food for eighty basic daily 
menus is purchased, prepared, served 
and discussed by the students under 
the supervision of the Food Director, 
Executive Chef, Baker, Pantry and 
Salad Supervisor and Storeroom 
Manager. This work is supplemented 
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by demonstrations, lectures on 
lied subjects, and preparation 
sauces and special dishes. 

The Chef’s Training Course, which 
is the advanced course, consists of 
practice in the preparation of qual- 
ity food on a quantity basis, to pre- 
pare students for positions as first 
and second cooks. In addition to pur- 
chasing, preparing, and evaluating 
three meals every day, the class 
studies such subjects as Menu Mak- 
ing, Special Sauces, Food Specifica- 
tions, Garde Manager, and Food-Cost 
Control. 


In the six years of its operation, 
the Culinary Institute has trained 
more than a thousand students. It 
operates a placement service for 
graduates, helping them get not only 
their first positions but better posi- 
tions as their skills increase. Start- 
ing wages for Institute graduates 
range up to $110 a week, plus meals 
and sometimes lodging and other 
prerequisites. The need for men with 
this training is so great that there 
are usually three times many 
vacancies open as there are Institute 
graduates to fill them. 
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For Every Student 
in Your Baking Class 


Lunchion os Fea fer lhe 


7 AUneny 


Ladies 


CINNAMON BUNS 


Wonderful New RED STAR Place Mat Meal Planners 


Here’s a wonderful new way to teach yeast baking. Red Star’s famous 


baking guide now come on gaily illustrated, brightly colored indi- 
vidual place mats—each mat a complete meal planner, with recipe. 
menu, table decoration and other hostess hints that every student 


will want to put right into practice. 
This month’s Meal Planner features Quicky Cin- 
namon Buns for luncheon or tea. The step-by-step 


recipe is clear and simple, timed to fit your class 


period...the practical party suggestions add new 


meaning and importance to the baking lesson. 
You'll love the way your class responds to yeast 


baking instruction the exciting Place Mat way. 
Order Red Star Meal Planner No. 2, free for 
every student in your class. Use the convenient 
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form in the coupon section of this magazine. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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What’s Going On in TEXTILES 


L 


T SEEMS to us sometimes that we 
present to you a conglomerate as- 
sortment of news items which at 

a quick glance seem to have little to 
do with the title of this page. How- 
ever, when one realizes how many 
textiles are involved in daily living, 
we really have a wide field to cover. 

Recently we have received press 
releases from the Corset and Bras- 
siere Association of America. While 
probably all of us have been aware 
of the many changes in foundation 
garments occurring during the past 
years, perhaps a few observations at 
this point are not amiss. 

Today’s foundations are a far cry 
from the corsetry of decades past, 
both in appearance and intent. Even 
the word “corset” is going out of the 
fashion vocabulary. Modern corsetry 
lightly emphasizes and enhances nat- 
ural lines of the figure rather than 
re-shaping the silhouette to exagger- 
ated form. Since new clothing fash- 
ions concentrate equally on bust, 
waist, and hipline, foundations give 
emphasis to a firm, rounded bustline, 
a smooth diaphragm and waist, and 
controlled hips. Corselets are de- 
signed for all figures to give the 
fashion-right “long-stemmed look.” 
An elastic insert under the bust is 
a major innovation in design. 

Women are coming to realize that 
a luxury-look foundation will give as 
much wear as a more tailored style. 
Bras, especially, are designed in 
pretty fabrics like nylon lace and em- 
broidered marquisette. Lighter 
fabrics and elastics contribute to the 
attractiveness of new foundations 
which are made even prettier by con- 
trasting stitching, ribbon inserts, 
ruffled or pleated edgings, and lavish 
embroidery. 


Too Wonderful, Too Fast 
At a recent meeting of the textile 
section of the New York Board of 
Trade, Norman Tarnoff, a vice-presi- 
dent of Macy’s, New York, warned 
the textile industry against build- 
ing up demand for new “miracle” 
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BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


fibers and fabrics long before shop- 
pers can find them on retail shelves. 
He advised chemical manufacturers 
and textile mills against testing new 
products on consumers rather than 
in laboratories. It was also proposed 
that garment and fabric labels be 
made more informative as to shrink- 
age, exposure to sunlight, atmos- 
phere, perspiration, dry-cleaning, and 
washing. 


Historical Note 

Did you know that bias tape was 
originally sold by the yard? Fifty- 
five years ago, the late William E. 
Wright conceived the idea of wind- 
ing bias tape on a card to preserve 
the tape’s elasticity. Bias tape was 
formerly called “convent tape” be- 
cause nuns were particularly skilled 
at making it for decorative and bind- 
ing purposes. The Wright idea of 
carded bias tape was the forerunner 
of all carded notions. Since the es- 
tablishment of the firm in 1897, more 
than 214 billion packages of Wright’s 
bias tape have been sold to home 
sewers throughout the world. 


Color Pigmented Acetate Yarn 

Celanese Corporation of America 
has announced the introduction of 
“Celaperm,” color-pigmented acetate 
yarns. The yarns have been tested 
for color fastness to home launder- 
ing, dry-cleaning, bleeding and 
cracking, perspiration, salt water, 
sunlight, and gas fading. Because of 
their greater all-round color fastness, 
the new color pigmented yarns will 
be a major addition to the textile 
field. 

In combination with other fibers, 
“Celaperm” permits greater flexibil- 
ity while eliminating previous dyeing 
problems. Dress fabrics, swim wear, 
shower curtains, umbrellas, and rain 
wear should benefit from these color 
pigmented yarns. “Celaperm” is also 
made in a thick-and-thin fast color 
varn. With the present emphasis on 
slubbed, nubby, and shantung effects, 


this yarn becomes an ideal fabric for 
enlarging the textural possibilities in 
home decorating and apparel fabrics. 


Needle Craft Winners 


The national winners in the 1952 
nationwide crochet contest were an- 
nounced last December. More than 
125,000 crocheted pieces were en- 
tered through 840 state, county, and 
local U.S. fairs, where preliminary 
judgings were held. Three thousand 
first - prize- winning entries at the 
fairs were sent to New York City for 
final judging. 


Clever hands can easily crochet 
this jeweled ensemble, Directions in 
new Dritz Instruction Book, Vol. 30. 


The Grand National Champion was 
Miss Margaret Okihara, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Miss Okihara, born in Hono- 
lulu, entered a luncheon set of fine 
cotton. Anthony S. White of Port- 
land, Oregon, won top honors in the 
men’s contest for a lacy white table- 
cloth. Norma Jean Miller of Ensign, 
Kansas, won a first prize for a lace 
tablecloth in the teen-age girl’s clas- 
sification. 
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By Frances F. Mauch 


OMETIMES an exact dot needs to 
§ be transferred from pattern to 
fabric and needs to be held there for 
a long time. We tried making a cross 
stitch of fine wool.yarn. The center 
of the cross was the dot... and the 
wool yarn did not rub off or pull out! 


s 
The super-soft fabrics of cashmere 
or guanaco, even when blended with 
wool, pose a problem of shape reten- 
tion when they are used for coats. 
Our two most successful products 
have been made with complete in- 
terlinings. One interlining was of 
a fine soft wool. The other was 
soft tobacco cloth, which is like a 
high quality cheese cloth though it 
has more body. In both cases we 
stitched the interlinings in with the 
wool seams. We found we could in- 
sert the gathering thread through 
both the tobacco cloth and wool at 
the top of the sleeve. The shaping 
was as easily done as if there were 
only one thickness. 

© 
Gathered fabric is different 
eased fabric. In the first case the re- 
sult is evident fullness planned to give 
a decorative effect. In eased fabric 
there should be no evident fullness in 
the result. The yarns of the fabric 
are merely crowded closer together 
than usual. The amount of easing pos- 
sible without appearance of fullness 
depends upon the type of fabric and 
on its grainline. Open weave, soft yarn 
fabric may be eased more than close 
weaves of hard yarns. Bias grainlines 
may be eased more than any others. 

6 
A piece of linen-type nylon was so 
crooked that it was unwise to cut 
a dress from it. After some trial 
and error we straightened it as fol- 
lows: We pinned the torn ends and 
selvages together throughout the 
length to be used. Then we applied 
direct steam without letting the 
steam iron touch the fabric. When 
a section was moist and warm we 
placed a dry cloth over it and pressed 
with a dry iron, pulling the fabric 
straight as we did so. Fabrics of 
other fibers are straightened simi- 
larly, but nylon has been heat-set 
so that it needs to be re-set by some 
such procedure as this. 


from 
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Laundering New Synthetics 
(Continued from page &1) 


must be stirred in simmering water 
until it shows no further whitening. 
This 30 to 45 minute stint does not 
fit in with the usual laundry pro- 
cedure, and would be employed only 
for special garments. Color remover 
improves the whiteness slightly. 


ORLON 


Orlon is strong and durable, both 
wet and dry. Because of its resist- 
ance to sunlight, fumes, atmospheric 
acids, mildew, and heat, it has proved 
successful as a material for curtains. 

Orlon garments are washable if 
other fabrics used in the construc- 
tion are also washable. For ex- 
ample, an Orlon coat which has lin- 
ing, shoulder pads, stitching, and 
interfacings of Orlon may be laun- 
dered successfully. If the washing 
cycle can be controlled, Orlon coats 
may be washed in automatic ma- 
chines, provided the seams have been 
finished to prevent raveling. For 
the prevention of wrinkles, remove 
coat before spinning is completed. 

Garments of Orlon dry rapidly, 
and may be drip-dried successfully. 
Then, if the seams and hems are 
smoothed out as they are drying, no 
ironing is necessary. The auto- 
matic dryer may be used to speed 
the drying of Orlon coats. “Warm” 
is a safe setting to use. While still 
slightly damp, the coat may be 
taken out and brushed. This process 
usually eliminates need for pressing. 


DACRON AND DYNEL 

Dacron is easy to care for. Hot 
water and general laundry-type 
soaps, syndets, and bleaches may be 
used safely. As with nylon, the 
seams must be finished to prevent 
fraying. Garments made of Dacron 
may be drip-dried successfully. The 
wringer or spin-dryer may wrinkle 
the garment enough to require press- 
ing, and for this, the iron should 
never be set above 225 degrees. Suits 
and slacks of Dacron may be laun- 
dered if the thread, padding and 
lining are also washable. 

Dynel has good strength both wet 
and dry. It is not damaged by 
chlorine bleaches, all-purpose soaps, 
or syndets. If Dynel is to be pressed, 
the ironing temperature must be 
kept very low, but most frequently 
Dynel fabrics do not need pressing. 

Many manufacturers have in- 
struction tags on their products. 
These directions should be followed 
exactly, for special garments may 
require special handling. If instruc- 
tions are not available, the accom- 
panying chart is offered as a guide. 


Whose 
duty 
is 
this? 


The mother’s or 


the teacher’s ? 


Menstruation is 

an intricate process 
about which many mothers of girls 
are either very vague or, worse still, 
full of old-fashioned ideas. So it is 
surely the responsibility of the teacher 
to explain the function and meaning 
of the menstrual cycle in the light of 
modern knowledge. 

“How Times Have Changed” is an 
excellent manual on this subject—a 
mine of information for teachers. Ranges 
trom ancient prejudices to the known 
present-day truths. With anatomical 
charts. Doctors’ papers. Bibliographies. 
... “Ie’s Natural—It’s Normal” is a 
booklet for students. Gives clear, de- 
tailed description of menstruation and 
its care. 

Regarding menstrual care, many 
medical authorities endorse the use of 
Tampax by normal girls. Tampax is 
internally-worn sanitary protection 
Popular with busy, active students be- 
cause it frees them from belts, pins and 
bulky pads. Samples available 
aes Accepted for Advertising 
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Trends in Cake 
and Cooky Making 


(Continued from page 37) 


beater set at low speed. Add eggs, and 
beat 2 minutes more. Pour batter into 
a 9 inch square cake pan that has been 
greased and lightly floured. Bake 45 
minutes at 350 F. until done. Frost, 
if desired, or serve warm with a top- 
ping of whipped cream which has been 
sweetened with 2 tablespoons of molas- 
ses. Makes 9 to 12 servings. 


for modern cakes must 
always include the newest member 
of the group—the Chiffon cake. It 
turns up at every party, and in every 
kind of fancy dress. 


Formulas 


Polka Dot Chiffon Cake 


cups sifted cake flour 

cups sugar 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup salad oil (not olive oil) 

egg yolks, unbeaten 

cup cold water 

teaspoons vanilla 

cup egg whites (8 to 9 eggs) 
teaspoon cream of tartar 

cup candied fruits, chopped fine 
(cherries, pineapple, and citron) 
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Sift flour, sugar, baking powder, and 
salt into mixing bowl. Make a well 
and into this pour salad oil, egg yolks, 
water, and vanilla. Beat with a spoon 
until smooth batter is formed. Beat 
egg whites and cream of tartar with 
rotary beater until very stiff (much 
stiffer than for angel food); do not 
under-beat. 

Pour egg yolk mixture gradually 
over whipped egg whites, gently fold- 
ing with rubber spatula until just 
blended. Do not stir. Pour % of bat- 
ter into an ungreased, 10-inch tube 
pan, spreading lightly. Sprinkle % of 
chopped candied fruits evenly over bat- 
ter. Repeat layers of batter and fruit, 
ending with a layer of batter. Bake 
in a slow oven (325 F.), 65 minutes. 
Remove from oven and turn pan upside 
down on cake rack to cool. When cool, 
cake from sides and tube with 
a spatula. Turn pan over and hit edge 
sharply to Remove from pan 
and frost as desired. 


loosen 


loosen. 


Bananas, those number-one favor- 
ites of all ages, have found their 
way into a beautiful Banana Sponge 
Cake. 


Banana Sponge Cake 


cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon lemon juice 

ege yolks 

cup sugar 

cup mashed, ripe bananas 
(1 to 2 bananas) 
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Sift together flour and baking pow- 
der; set aside until needed. Add salt 
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and lemon juice to egg yolks, and beat 
with a rotary beater until thick and 
lemon colored. Add the sugar alter- 
nately with the banana pulp, a small 
amount at a time, beating after each 
addition until batter is smooth. Add 
sifted flour and baking powder, about 
one third at a time, beating until 
smooth after each addition. Turn into 
ungreased 9-inch tube pan. Bake in 
oven (350 F.) about 50 
minutes, until cake is done. Remove 
from oven, and invert pan on cake 
rack to cool. Loosen around side of 
pan and tube with spatula, and remove 
cake from pan. 


a moderate 


No review of cakes would be com- 
plete without a special cake for birth- 
days. The lovely Pink and White 
Birthday cake, pictured below, is 
made by the conventional cake meth- 
od, but includes corn syrup and 
maraschino cherries in the batter 
for a different touch. 


Pink and White Birthday Cake 


cup margarine 

cup sugar 

cup white corn syrup 
teaspoon vanilla extract 

cups sifted flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 

cup maraschino cherry liquid 
cup milk 

cup maraschino cherries, chopped 
egg whites, stiffly beaten 
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Cream margarine and sugar together 
until light and fluffy. Add corn syrup, 
blending well after each addition. Add 
vanilla. Sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt together. Add to margarine mix- 
ture alternately with cherry liquid and 
milk. Fold in cherries and egg whites. 
Pour into two greased 8-inch layer cake 
pans which have been lined with waxed 
paper and greased. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (375 F.) for 30 to 35 min- 
utes. Frost with your favorite white 
frosting. 


Turning from cakes to cookies, 
here is a recipe for cookies with an 
intriguing texture, rich and de- 
licious, but which conforms but 


Photo courtesy Best Foods Co. 
A special pink and white birthday cake 


is delicately flavored with maraschino 
cherries and sweetened with corn syrup. 


vaguely to any basic mixing tech- 


nique. 


Praline Cookies 


cup sweetened condensed milk 

cup dk. brown sugar, firmly packed 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
egg, well beaten 

cup sifted, all-purpose flour 

cup chopped nut meats 

teaspoon maple flavoring 
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Measure sweetened condensed milk 
and brown sugar into top of a double 
boiler. Cook over rapidly boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until very 
thick. This takes 4 to 8 minutes. 
Remove pan from over boiling water, 
add butter or margarine, and blend 
well. Cool slightly, then stir in well- 
beaten egg. Add flour, nut meats, and 
flavoring, blending well. Drop by table- 
spoons onto greased cooky sheet, about 
3 inches apart. Spread each cooky 
to a 2 inch diameter. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (350 F.) until edges are a 
golden brown—about 15 minutes. Re- 
move immediately to cooling rack. 
Makes about 2 dozen cookies. 


Cream cheese teams with semi- 
sweet chocolate for an exotic cookie, 
which is a close kin to the popular 
Toll House favorite. 


Chocolate Chip Orange Drops 


cup sifted flour 

teaspoon salt 

eup butter or margarine 

oz. package of cream cheese 
teaspoon grated orange rind 

cup sugar 

egg yolk 

teaspoon orange juice 

package semi-sweet chocolate pieces 


Sift together flour and salt. Cream 
shortening, cheese, and orange rind. 
Add sugar, egg yolk, and orange juice. 
Beat until light and smooth. Add flour 
and beat only until blended. Add the 
pieces of chocolate, and mix lightly. 
Drop from teaspoon’ onto lightly 
greased cooky sheet. Flatten with back 
of spoon. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 F.) about 15 minutes. Makes 3 
dozen cookies. 


Here’s a delicious cooky that calls 
for no shortening at all. Instead, 
rich sour cream is used, which adds 
a wonderful flavor. 


Sour Cream Cookies 


cup sugar 
cup heavy sour cream 

cups flour 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon soda 

square chocolate (optional) 
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Mix sugar and sour cream. Sift to- 
gether the dry ingredients and add to 
sour cream and sugar. (If chocolate is 
used, melt it over hot water, and add it 
last.) Drop onto a greased cooky sheet 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 F.) 
12 to 15 minutes. Makes 4 dozen. 
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Expansible Farmhouse 
(Continued from page 23) 


fact, some of the Department’s ex- 
pansible farmhouse plans do include 
one bedroom in the basic house. 

GAPEN: That brings us round to 
what the Department is doing. How 
many expansible house plans does it 
have ready? 

THYE: Five, at present. And, in 
addition to designing these expansi- 
ble houses, we are also starting some 
experiments to learn more about the 
ways to cut costs with this type of 
housing, and still keep it satisfac- 
tory for living. And when I say 
“we,” I should explain that two re- 
search bureaus of the Department 
are working jointly on these experi- 
ments—our Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics and 


the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, . 


and Agricultural Engineering. 

GAPEN: I’ve heard about some ex- 
perimental farmhouses being built 
at the Department’s Agricultural Re- 
search Center out in Beltsville, 
Maryland. Are those the ones? 

THYE: Yes. Three are being put 
up now. 

GAPEN: Who’s 
them, Lenore? 

THYE: They’re being built for 
milkers in the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry who find it difficult to live 
off the farm. 

GAPENS: Tell me more about the 
three houses going up. 

THYE: Well, one is of frame con- 
struction with asbestos board lining 
the interior. Another house is be- 
ing built over the same plan of ce- 
ment blocks painted on the outside 
and plastered inside. And the third 
house is conventional frame construc- 
tion. One house has frameless win- 
dows—that’s a_ cost-cutting idea. 
And the houses have different types 
of floor and interior wall finishes— 
to compare cost and serviceability. 

GAPEN: I suppose the floor plans 
are different ... 

THYE: Yes. In one house, for in- 
stance, the dining space and laun- 
dry facilities are right in the 
kitchen. In the other two, the eat- 
ing nook is adjoining the kitchen, 
and the laundry facilities are at one 
end of the kitchen where they can 
be hidden by a draw curtain. 

GAPEN: I take it, as home econo- 
mists, you are especially interested 
in features that make the houses 
convenient and efficient to live in. 

THYE: Yes—and economical, too. 
We'll be keeping in touch with the 
homemakers in these houses, to know 
how well their flooring and paint 
and kitchen table-tops are holding 


going to live in 
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up, compared with their neighbors’, 
and how well they like the kinds in 
their particular house. We'll want 
to learn, too, how well they like 
their kitchen arrangements, and 
other features of the plans. 

GAPEN: How will you use this in- 
formation ? 

THYE: In improving other plans 
we develop and in the preparation 
of buying guides for interior fin- 
ishes. 

GAPEN: Lenore, the plans for the 
five expansible farmhouses can be 
bought from many of the State 
Agricultural Colleges? 

THYE: Yes, but I’d suggest, Ken, 
that if anyone is interested in this 
type of housing, there’s a_ leaflet 
showing two of the plans and telling 
how to order them. I have the 
leaflet here—why not describe it? 

GAPEN: All right, Mrs. Lenore 
Thye, thanks very much. The leaf- 
let’s called Expansible Farmhouses, 
and I’d say it gives a lot of infor- 
mation on four pages. It shows 
floor plans and drawings of how the 
two houses’ look when finished, and 
even sample drawings of construc- 
tion details. The working drawings 
are in three dimensions. If any of 
you would like a copy of this leaflet, 
we'll gladly send it.* 

MITCHELL (in Chicago): Thank 
you, Ken Gapen and guests, Mrs. 
Thye [pronounce Tee] for the latest 
news on farmhouse planning. 


* Expansible Farmhouses, Leafiet 301; Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington 25, D.C 


The Needs Theory 


(Continued from page 18) 


to meet the emotional needs of cer- 
tain students. Generally, the proc- 
ess must be carried out for at least 
three to four months. This point is 
emphasized so that the home eco- 
nomics teacher will realize that 
emotional needs cannot be met over- 
night. The teacher’s procedure must 
be characterized by patience, per- 
sistence, and high courage. 

An application of the needs theory 
in the home economics pregram can 
be a genuine challenge. Seeing stu- 
dents change their behavior and be- 
come more acceptable group members 
is most satisfying. However, to be 
effective in this process, the home 
economics teacher must be well 
grounded in techniques for identi- 
fying the needs, and for planning 
a curriculum that will provide ex- 
periences to meet the students’ 
needs more accurately. Ensuing ar- 
ticles in this series will attempt to 
provide some of this information. 


the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 
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Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F.5: 8 
Up to 6 pint Cap $36.95 rey ag $29.95 


Now! MAKE REAL DRIP COFFEE! 
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D ONLY ELECTRIC 
> COFFEE MAKER 
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Automatic! Elec- 
tric! All the flavor, 
no bitterness. No 
steaming, perco- 
lating, agitating. 
208° water drips 
once through a 
metered flow bas- 
ket toa pre-heated 
server. Perfect 
coffee every time. 


Cap., 4to 10cups, $39.95 
—_ 


—_ Inc. 
RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 27 
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NINE BULLETIN BOARD 
EXHIBIT IDEAS 


$5.00 
WITH BEAUTIFUL LETTERING 


“An Exhibit For Every Month in the Year.’ 


A Pretty Bulletin Board is 
Good Publicity 

Tell your Home Ec story on the 
Bulletin Board. Here are NINE ex- 
hibit ideas, easy to assemble in a 
JIFFY! May be used, also, as POST- 
ERS. NINE Units are included! Sewing, 
Grooming, Color in Costume, eti- 
quette, Wardrobe Selection, Flower 
Arrangement. A Fashion Show. Un- 
usual Foods. Party. 


Each Exhibit Includes the 
Following 

LARGE beautiful colored letters, with 
adhesive back ready to arrange on 
your bulletin board. No. cutting. 

AND 2 ALPHABET PATTERNS — | 
Large — | Small. 

A SKETCH, 8!/2x11, showing HOW 
the exhibit is to be assembled on 
the Bulletin Board. 

A LIST of items needed for the ex- 
hibits, with one or more included. 


HERE ARE THE NINE EXHIBITS! 

1: NIMBLE THIMBLE: A lovely girl 
dressed in real fabric displays 
TWELVE sewing items. 

: A GIRL MUST CHOOSE: A 
Blond, Brunette, and Redhead, 
wear a “halo” of becoming colors. 

: A FASHION PARADE: A “real"’ 
clothesline reveals a girl's model 
wardrobe. 

: YOUR HANDS TELL: A beauti- 
fully manicured hand displays 
REAL manicuring items. 

: FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS: A 
beautiful arrangement of artificial 
flowers to mount. 

: DATING FOR DANCING: Two 
couples show the "right and 
wrong” dancing etiquette. 

: UNUSUAL FOODS: TWENTY 
rare fruits and vegetables dis- 
played in beautiful color. 

: A VALENTINE TEA: A _ lovely 
model in a gay formal extends 
the invitation. 

: MAY DAY FASHION PARADE: 
A REAL May Pole with lovely 
dress models in a parade. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


What Progress Are We 
Making in Nutrition 
(Continued from page 36) 

The evidence is substantial that 
a large segment of our people are 
skating on thin ice nutritionally. 
While their intake of nutrients now 
is sufficient, to prevent overt evi- 
dence of vitamin or mineral de- 
ficiency, they have little margin of 
safety in their tissue stores to re- 
sist nutritional stresses incident to 
disease or to periods of temporary 
imbalances or shortages in their 
diets. The actual change in our nu- 
trient intake from 1940 to the pres- 
ent, which has apparently produced 
a major improvement in our nutri- 
tion picture, has been small indeed 
on a per capita basis. It follows 
that only a small deterioration in 
the average American diet would 
put us back where we were before. 
We, therefore, should continue to 
exert ourselves to improve both foods 
and our food habits. 

7. However, a problem of ways and 
means presents itself today, which 
I regard as serious. Any organiza- 
tion, any movement, indeed, a science 
itself, will stagnate and die if it 
finds itself unchallenged. The mani- 
fest diseases of nutritional origin 
encouraged action in the past. That 
challenge now is lessened. The 
diminished prevalence of conspicu- 
ous nutritional diseases will make it 
increasingly difficult to maintain an 
active interest in nutrition programs. 
The national problems which face 
us now are nebulous, and _ benefits 
obtainable, if any, are difficult to 
demonstrate. Thus proper financial 
backing for our programs may be 
denied. 

8. The science of applied nutrition 
is at a crossroad in this country 
now. It can wither and die, or it 
can grow, develop, and strike out 
mightily with a continuous flow of 
contributions to the public health. 
Above all, we must maintain a con- 
stant watchfulness, lest we lose the 
ground we have already won. The 
price of good nutritional health, no 
less than that of freedom, is eternal 
vigilance. 


Processing Trends and 
Nutritive Food Values 


By G. E. HILBERT 


Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial 
Chemistry, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U.S.D.A. 

e “Are the foods available to the 
American public becoming more nu- 
tritious year by year, or less so? In 
our search for the answer to this 


extremely important question,” said 
Dr. Hilbert, ‘‘we are led at once to 
a scrutiny of food processing. We 
all know that a large and growing 
fraction of the nation’s food is now 
industrially processed before it 
reaches the consumer.” 

After discussing the revolutionary 
changes that have taken place in 
our system of handling food prod- 
ucts in the past 50 years, he con- 
tinued, “The great change which 
has taken place has, of course, been 
woven into the whole changing pat- 
tern of life in America. Changes 
in our practices of food distribu- 
tion, including the rise of l!arge- 
scale food processing, are intimate- 
ly related to the shift from rural to 
urban living, the disappearance of 
household’ servants, the rise of 
careers for women outside the home, 
and the appearance of a whole host 


‘of scientific discoveries and mechani- 


cal developments.” 

“The force behind these develop- 
ments,” said Dr. Hilbert, “is practi- 
cal, down-to-earth competitive eco- 
nomics. It goes almost without say- 
ing that the urge to capture a na- 
tionwide market, 12 months out of 
the year, has put an abundant 
variety of foods in every city and 
hamlet of the land, and has had a 
profound effect on the customary 
diet of our people. A nutritionally 
adequate diet can now be had any- 
where, at any time.” 

“The changing pattern of our ur- 
ban life during the past 15 years 
has created an enormous demand 
for food products of all kinds that 
can be quickly and easily prepared 
for the table,” he continued. “The 
list of new products aimed to sat- 
isfy this need is growing rapidly. 
It includes frozen precooked foods, 
dry biscuit mix, quick-cooking rice, 
instant mashed potatoes, partly- 
baked rolls, liquid or powdered cof- 
fee concentrate, and frozen orange 
juice concentrate, to name a few. 
The orange juice concentrate illus- 
trates a point I wish to make.” 

“This remarkable product reached 
the market only a few years ago. 
Already it consumes more of the 
Florida orange crop than is shipped 
in fresh fruit, and per capita con- 
sumption is rising steadily. Many 
an American family, which rarely 
purchased fresh oranges has become 
a steady user of the frozen concen- 
trate.” 

“The vitamin C and carotene of 
the original juice are well retained 
through the low-temperature con- 
centration process and subsequent 
frozen storage,” Dr. Hilbert contin- 
ued. The new product helps to as- 
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sure adequate amounts of these two 
vitamins in the American diet. 

“The same product illustrates two 
other trends,” Dr. Hilbert continued, 
“the rapid growth of preservation 
of perishable foods by freezing, and 
the growing importance of food con- 
centrates.” These have made, and 
will continue to make, great con- 
tributions to a better food supply 
and convenience. 

Looking to the future, Dr. Hil- 
bert stated that, “in the offing there 
are even more radical developments 
which are engaging the attention of 
many research organizations. Especi- 
ally intriguing are the unorthodox 
methods of preserving perishable 
foods, for example by incorporating 
in them minute quantities of anti- 
biotics, or by exposing them to the 
action of penetrating electronic ra- 
diations.” 

In his discussion of the effects 
of processing on foods, Dr. Hilbert 
also said, “There is no doubt what- 
ever that food processing methods, 
whether carried out in an industrial 
plant or in the home, do have effects 
—sometimes profound  effects—on 
various nutritive factors. The losses 
of vitamins in the milling of wheat 
to white flour were so disturbing 
that vitamin fortification of white 
flour has become a well established 
practice.” 

But on the other hand, the changes 
brought about by processing also 
may be profoundly beneficial to nu- 
tritive value. As an example of this 
he pointed to, “the growing use of 
vacuum packing, inert gas packing, 
or the addition of an edible anti- 
oxidant.” 

“A great and complex field of 
basic investigation remains to be 
explored,” the report continued. 
“The fact is that our knowledge of 
our most common foods is extreme- 
ly sketchy. Even less is known 
about the physiological effects of 
many of the known constituents, to 
say nothing of the unidentified ones. 
Perhaps an important trend in the 
food processing industry of the fu- 
ture may be set in motion by dis- 
covering ways to enhance true nu- 
tritive values and inhibit or destroy 
deleterious factors in foods.” 

In spite of our scanty and inexact 
knowledge, Dr. Hilbert concluded, 
“powerful forces are assuring our 
people of a better food supply than 
the world has ever known. I am 
confident that the main trends are 
in the right direction, and that the 
joint efforts of scieritists, farmers, 
technologists, and industrialists will 
surely bring the improved foods of 
the future to the American people ° 
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Consumer Protection 


Under Existing Laws 
By C. W. CRAWFORD 


Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
of the Federal Security Agency 


e In an abstract of his report, Mr. 
Crawford emphasized two important 
respects in which consumer protec- 
tion under existing laws is limited 
in the field of nutrition. 

1. Widespread quackery is building 
an extensive “folklore of nutrition” 
which distorts facts of the real ad- 
vances of nutrition science. This 
menaces health by encouraging ail- 
ing and uninformed persons to rely 
on nutritional nostrums instead of | 


using readily available and adequate | PLAN CAREFULLY 


foods or seeking competent medical | 
care. | 
Much nutritional quackery cannot 
be curbed under laws against false 
labeling and false advertising. Cur- 
rent myths spread by numerous self- 
designated ‘“‘authorities” are based 
on theories of soil depletion and so- 
called organic gardening; miscon- 
ceptions regarding effects of food 
processing and cooking; and eXag- | 
geration of the extent and im- 
portance of “sub-clinical deficien- 
cies.” 

If quackery is confined to false 
teachings in the form of books, 
pamphlets, so-called health maga- 
zines, or radio or TV broadcasts that 
are not part of a commercial scheme 
of distribution, and do not come un- 
der the legal definition of labeling, 
we can take no legal action. False 
or misleading information about nu- 
trition may be disseminated freely. 

To combat this spread of faddism, 
a continuous program of education 
is needed, with particular emphasis 
on the distinction between facts and 
pseudo-scientific speculations. 

2. The growing use of food addi- 
tives emphasizes another serious gap 
in consumer protection under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. The law does not require test- 
ing of new ingredients from the 
standpoint of safety before they are 
used in foods that are sold to the 
public. Most manufacturers do such 
testing, but some do not. 

A ferment of competitive devel- 
opment aimed at improvement of 
foods is stimulating the use of ad- 
ditives. Testing programs’ and 
methods of testing have not kept 
up with tasks imposed by new de- 
velopments. The present abundant 
food supply of the United States is 
the safest and most nutritious in 
history, and nutritionists are urged 
to keep vigilant to avoid any decline. | 
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Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. PHE-2 

309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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edition of “Family Food-Money Manage- 
ment™ and Wall Chart for listing compara- 
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BASKET 
KITS 


FOR EVERYONE OF 
ALL AGES 


Here is a kit that contains enough 
reed and bases to make two hand- 
some baskets. One with a 3" round 
base and one 5" round base. In- 
structions are included... 


ONLY $1.00 Postage Prepaid. 


(NO C.0.D, ORDERS ACCEPTED) 
Send for 1953 Catalog ICc 


Cleveland Crafts Co. 


Dept. PH. 
735 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, O 


... for perfect 
fitted garments 
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PAPER 
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Teach how to alter patterns this 
quick, easy way. Assures perfect 
grain lines. Paper is marked 
every inch in each direction for 
complete accuracy. 


2 Sheets 40x54... 69¢ 
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25% educational discount. 
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Student Problems 


(Continued from page 17) 


Do you have some 


of the reception. 
suggestions for what we could serve? 


Planning for Group Work 


What should be included in an 
agenda for the F.H.A. meeting? 
What should be proposed for our 
group project? 

How can we arrange our class- 
work so as to include the special 
dinner for the faculty? 


Helping Others 
What can I say to my little 
brother, who has just lost his leg, 
so he’ll really know I want to help 
him? 
What can we do as a group to 


| help Jane earn the rest of her trip 


money? She can’t go unless she 
earns it all. 


Category !l—Personal Problems 
The personal problems revealed the 
student’s acute interest in them- 
selves, since the majority of prob- 
lems in this category center around 
various phases of personality devel- 
opment. This area includes 619, or 


| 56.5 per cent of the total number 


of problems submitted. 
It is evident that home environ- 


| ment, with its interplay of human 


relations, is an underlying factor in 
most of the problems reported in 
Table II. This may be due to eco- 
nomic changes which have modified 
relations within the home, and which 
have produced a shift away from au- 
tocratic paternalism. The illustra- 
tive problems which follow the table 
reveal that much difficulty arose 
from paternal ignorance, or from 
lack of cooperation and understand- 
ing between students and parents. 


Table I! 
Types of Personal Problems 
Reported by 619 Students 
Per Cent 
Types of of Cate- 
Problems No. gory 
1. Boy-girl 
relationships 
a. going steady 
b. dating 
c. preparation 
for marriage 
. interference 
by family 
. petting 
letters 
. discussions 
. quarrels 


2. Parent-girl 
relationships 
a. understanding 
b. cooperation 


c. boys 

d. basic fears 

e. choice of friends 
f. recreation 


3. Sibling relationships 
a. quarreling 
b. responsibility 


. Money 
a. part-time 
employment 
b. budgeting 
c. allowances 
d. consumer buying 


5. Desire for popularity 
a. attracting friends 
b. dating 
c. entertaining friends 
d. prohibitive factors 
e. need for 
recognition 


6. Religion 
7. Desire for 
attractiveness 
a. selection and care 
of clothing 
b. personal 
c. physical 
d. clothing 
construction 
e. efficiency on the job 


8. Improvement of 
home 
a. appearance 
b. care 


ce. food 


9. Improvement in 

school work 
a. need for tutor 
b. fear of failure 14 
ec. study habits 11 
d. problem behavior 9 
e. evaluation of self 9 


60 9.7 
TOTAL 619 100.0 


Examples of problems from each 
subdivision of Table II, each a direct 
quotation from the teachers’ report 
follow: 

Boy-girl Relationships 

We want to marry right after we 
graduate and then go on to college. 
Do you have any idea how much 
money we'd need for a year? 

Should I marry Dick now, or wait 
until he gets out of the service? 

What can I do to prepare for my 
marriage in June? 

Should we get married when my 
guardian disapproves? 

What should I say to a girl who 
is always asking my advice about 
her boy troubles? 
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Is it all right to go steady? 

At what age is it all right to go 
steady? 

My friend and I quarrel a lot. Do 
you think we should break up for 
good? 


Parent-Girl Relationships 


My parents think that I should be 
in by eleven. Most kids’ parents 
don’t care. How can I convince my 
parents? 

My mother wants to read all my 
mail. 

My family works such crazy hours 
that they won’t let me have an alarm 
clock that goes off at seven—so I’m 
late very often. Do you have a sug- 
gestion? 

How can I tell my mother that 
I’m too old to sleep with my six- 
year-old brother? 

My guardian watches every move 
I make. She’s very suspicious of 
me. Is there any reason? 

What can I do to have a legal 
guardian appointed? My father 
drinks all the time and _ bring 
strange women home. I don’t like 
it. 

I’m not wanted at home. No on 
loves me. Do you know of a place 
where I could work for my room and 
board? 

My parents want to choose my 
friends from their friends’ children. 

Mother objects to my bringing the 
boys that I like in when I 
home from a date. 


come 


Sibling Relationships 

What can I do to stop quarreling 
between my sisters? 

We have two telephones and when 
my boy friend calls, someone always 
listens in and makes comments. 

I can’t get the television program 
that I like because someone is al- 
ways there first. 


Money 

When should you begin getting an 
allowance? 

I would like my family to adjust 
my allowance. What are some good 
arguments? 

How can I plan a budget that will 
work? 

How can I get a better job? 


Desire for Popularity 

What are the qualities I should 
have to attract more friends? 

I’m always entertaining the girls, 
but they don’t stay very long. They 
go on to someone else’s house. What 
can I do? 

The girls say I’m wild because £ 
go out to Marty’s [dance hall]. They 
say there are bad people there. I’ve 
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never seen anything wrong. Do you 
think it’s a bad place? 


Religion 
My father is too religious. He 
won’t let us even listen to the radio 
on Sunday. 
Shall I change my religion to that 
of my boy friend? 


Desire for Attractiveness 

How can I improve my figure? 

What kinds of recreation tend to 
make you a finer person inside? 

My teachers don’t want me to wear 
jeans, but I feel better in them and 
am sure I do better work when I 
wear them. 

Does being attractive really help 
you feel at ease? 


Improvement of Home 

What should my responsibility be 
toward the housework at home? 
{ninth grade } 

Can you tell me where I could 
find a design that will show me how 
to make a closet out of orange 
crates? 

What are the newest colors to use 
in a living room? 


Improvement in School Work 


Can you give me a little “lift” 
in my history? 

I’m scared I'll fail algebra, and 
it’s only the first marking period. 

Do you know someone that can 
show me how to study? Why don’t 
they teach that as a course? 

I don’t seem to be able to adjust 
to this school. Can you suggest 
something for me to try? 


Category Il|—Health Problems 
Although health problems are usu- 


ally considered as belonging to the | 


health service department when there 


is one in the school, still 117 prob- | 


lems, or 8.8 per cent of the total 


number, were brought to homemak- | 
Many of these were | 


ing teachers. 
related to nutrition, and the number 
of problems received was probably 
augmented by the study of nutrition 
in the homemaking classes. It will 
be seen in Table III that 28, or 23.9 
per cent, were related to adjustment 
in weight, and that 29, or 24.9 per 
cent, had to do with the planning 
of diets. Thus a total of 57, or 48.8 
per cent of this category, were nu- 
tritional problems. 

Forty-nine, or 41.8 per cent, were 
identified with medical referral. Sex 
problems were comparatively few— 
only eight, or 6.9 per cent. Tensions 
due to many causes were represented 
by 15 questions. These were in- 
cluded under medical referral. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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all about WOOL... 


Send for “A Wool Primer”, instructive, 
interesting history of wool, and “Your 
Woolens, Their Wear and Care” handy 
guide that tells you all about woolens 
and how to keep them lovely, longer. 
Also available, educational films. For 
full details write to 


BOTANY MILLS, INC. + PASSAIC, N. J. 


1953, BOTANY MILLS, INC 


HIGHLIGHT YOUR 
_HOMEMAKING COURSES 
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vs .¥\\ “24 WAYS 


TO SET 
A PARTY 
TABLE” 


An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerwore, this color 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 


For Your Copies Today! 


(AL Lbs, a KILNS 
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HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 
Teach House Decoration the New 


Way—By Playing "House"! 





A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for ‘lHlustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘“‘cut-outs’’ for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in « room made 
to order! 


THERE ARE "SEVEN" TEACHING FEA- 


TURES INCLUDED: 


FULL 


drapery, fur 


SIXTEEN LARGE PAGES 
COLOR of rooms, 


niture cut-outs 


18 x 24, in 


walls, rugs, 


A COMPLETE ARCHITECT'S BLUE PRINT of 


a REAL house; learn to read and interpret 


A BOOKLET of 32 pages on PERIOD FURNI 
TURE with drawings and sketches to illustrate 


TWENTY FOUR pieces of actual furniture 
wooos, 


etc 


each labeled with description, use 


TWENTY swatches of household textiles al! on 
cards identifying and describing each 


A FOLDER giving ONE HUNDRED rules for 


the use of color in House Decoration; and 


A HOUSE DECORATION PLAY for a delight- 


ful summary of this teaching unit 
Information Is Sound 
House 
nd widely used 
AMERICAN HOME, ar 
ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send For Our Catalogue 
Oh EA A RE aa 
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Student Problems 
(Continued from page 55) 


Table III 
Topical Distribution 
of 117 Health Problems 
Per Cent 
of Cate- 
gory 


Types of 

Problems 

1. Adjustment of weight 
a. lose 


12.8 


b. gain 8.5 
ce. growth 2.6 


23.9 
Diet 
a. better complexion 20.5 
b. for illness é 2.6 
ce. irregular working 
hours 0.9 
d. nail biting 0.9 


24.9 

3. Sex problems 
a. cleanliness 6.0 
b. pregnancy 0.9 


-Medical referral 
a. frequent illness 
b. venereal disease 
c. nervousness 
d. eyes, ears 


Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 100.0 


The following original quotations 
illustrate the type of problems in- 
dicated in Table III. 


Adjustment of Weight 


What should I eat, and 
should I avoid to lose weight? 

How can I gain some weight; my 
bones are too prominent? 


what 


Diets 


What foods help in preventing 
colds? 

What foods should I avoid to help 
my complexion? 

Are there any pamphlets on meals 
that are quick to get or that will 
keep a long time? My family comes 
home at all hours because of their 
jobs. 

What does my system lack that 
makes me bite my nails? 


Sex 
Are all sex instincts wrong? 
What is a sex maniac? 
Where can I go for help if I think 
I’m pregnant? 


Medical Referral 
Why can’t I see all the time out 
of my left eye? 
I have frequent 


headaches, and 


take a lot of aspirin. What should 
I do? 

I’m so nervous that I almost cry 
when someone looks at me. 

What helps you relax besides go- 
ing to bed? 

My mother and father quarrel so 
much that it makes me so nervous 
that I can’t eat at home. 


Miscellaneous 


What can I do to avoid getting 
athletes’ foot? All my family has 
it. 

What is the antidote if a baby 
should swallow iodine? 


Conclusions 


When the preceding problems 
were analyzed in relation to selected 
factors such as: grade placement, 
age, work experience, extracurricu- 
lar activities, personal background, 
and status of the home, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. The ninth grade students pre- 
sented above the average in social, 
personal, and health problems. The 
tenth grade above the average in 
health problems, and the eleventh 
grade students presented above the 
average percentage of personal and 
social problems. 

2. The thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-olds revealed a positive varia- 
tion from the average in personal 
problems while the  sixteen-year 
group displayed a positive variation 
in social problems. The fifteen- and 
sixteen-year groups were above av- 
erage in problems related to school 
which will be reported in the next 
article in this series. 

3. Students having part-time em- 
ployment tended to have a higher 
variation from the average in the 
social, personal, and health areas. 

4. Pupils with extracurricular ac- 
tivities had many personal problems 
above the average, but were decid- 
edly below the average in all other 
categories. 

5. Personal and health problems 
tended to decrease in percentage as 
the number of siblings increased. 
In other types of problems, the high- 
est percentage arose in families of 
more than four siblings. 

6. Contrary to general belief, there 
were relatively more personal prob- 
lems among the students whose 
fathers were either professionals or 
businessmen than among those whose 
fathers were unskilled laborers. 

The school-related problems such 
as choice of school subjects, choice 
of college, choice of vocations, and 
the miscellaneous problems will be 
presented in the following article in 
the March issue. 
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when the scale signals 


Percent contribution of 
dairy foods to a 1400 calorie diet.* 





Fm 17% CALORIES 














53% CALCIUM 











ae 25% VITAMIN A VALUE 





ae 15% THIAMINE 








51% RIBOFLAVIN 





*Based on daily need of moderately 
active woman for certain nutrients. 


This seal indicates that all 
nutrition statements in 
the advertisement have 
been found acceptable by 
the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


weight reduction can be achieved, and 
normal weight maintained, on a palatable 
diet of ordinary foods. 


In recent studies of weight reduction men 
and women achieved satisfactory weight 
losses, without reporting hunger or loss of 
pep, on diets containing approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate.'!:? In diets adjusted to supply 1400 
calories to women, 1800 calories to men, 
more than half the energy came from fat— 
an important factor in the hunger-satisfy- 
ing quality of the diet, because fat slows 
digestion and absorption of nutrients. Ni- 
trogen and calcium retention, as measured 
by balance studies, was satisfactory.* 

High proportion of nutrients in relation 
to calories make dairy foods an essential 
part of reducing diets. In the diet referred 
to above, dairy foods supplied less than one- 
fifth of the 1400 calories, but more than 
one-half of the recommended amounts of 
calcium and riboflavin and one-fourth of 
the protein and vitamin A for an adult 
woman. Significant amounts of other needed 
nutrients were also supplied by dairy foods. 

Intensive studies of low-calorie diets show 
that milk, because of its unique nutrient con- 
tribution, does more for the reducer than any 
other single commonly used food. 


Beegle, R. M., Wagoner, 
A Weight reduction on 
Clinical results and 
Feb.) 1952 


1Cederquist, D. C., Brewer, W. D 
A. N., Dunsing, D., and Ohlson, M 
low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. 1! 
Am. Diet. Asan. 28:113 
M. Weight reduction using a moderate-fat diet. 
Am. Diet. 


energy metabolism. J 
Young, ¢ 
I. Clinical responses and energy metabolism. J 
Assn. 28:410 (May) 1952 

*Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Williams, B., Beegle, 
R. M., Dunsing, D., Kelley, A. L., and Ohlson, M. A 
Weight reduction on low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets 
II. Utilization of nitrogen calcium. J. Am. Diet 
Assn. 28:213 (March) 1952 


Send for your FREE copy of the interesting 
folder, ‘‘Weight Reduction through Diet.” 


and 


Since 1915 the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products. 











CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


For year-round salad enjoyment 


BANANA GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 
1 large individual serving 
3 grapefruit sections, Salad greens 
fresh or canned 
1 ripe banana* Berry or cherry 


*Use fully ripe banana. .. yellow peel flecked with brown 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Arrange overlapping grapefruit sections along center 
section of salad plate. Peel banana and slice crosswise 
into pieces about 44-inch thick. Arrange 2 rows of 
overlapping banana slices around sides of plate. Gai 

nish the center with crisp salad greens and berries or 
cherries, if desired. Serve with sweet or tart dressing. 
Important: Pink and white grapefruit sections combined make 
an especially pretty salad arrangement 

If desired, orange sections may be used in place of, or combined 
with, the grapefruit sections 


+ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y 


ascorbrc acid (c) 
OMG UATE. 








